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To  MASTER  — 

JL  HE  pleasure  which  you  take 
in  reading,  made  me  solicitous  to 
write  a  few  pages  for  your  amuse- 
ment, when  you  wish  to  unbend 
your  mind  from  more  serious 
studies.  But  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions which  I  met  with  during 
the  course  of  them,  have  rendered 
the  whole  less  \vorthy  your  ac- 
ceptance than  I  had  hoped,  when 
A  3 


I  first  formed  the  design.  My 
affection  for  you,  incites  me  to 
wish  your  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and 
though  this  little  work  may  be 
regarded  as  trifling,  yet,  the 
moral  which  it  contains,  is  worthy 
your  most  serious  attention.  Do 
not,  therefore,  be  too  proud  to 
receive  instruction  from  its  con- 
tents, because  you  have  com- 
menced acquaintance  with  Greek 
or  Latin  authors.  It  is  from  a 
superficial  knowledge  either  of 
men  or  books,  that  we  derive  a 
supercilious  contempt  of  the  one, 


or  are  critically  nice  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  other.  I  would  wish 
you,  my  dear  boy,  to  form  your 
taste  on  the  most  perfect  models  ; 
but  to  profit  by  every  thing  which 
is  praise-worthy  in  those  authors 
who  are  less  distinguished.  Above 
all,  you  should  remember,  that  to 
improve  your  temper,  and  to  in-" 
crease  in  virtue  as  wrell  as  know- 
ledge, is  the  great  end  of  all  your 
studies  ;  nothing  which  can  pro- 
mote this  design,  can  be  too  low 
to  merit  your  attention.  That 
you  may  each  day  continue  to 
advance  in  your  progress  towards 
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every  thing  which  is  great,  ge- 
nerous, and  manly,  till  you  be- 
come an  ornament  of  society,  a 
blessing  to  your  friends,  and  the 
delight  of  your  indulgent  parents, 
is  the  most  earnest  wish  of, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 
THE  AUTHOR. 
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ce  IT  is  a  delightful  morning !" 
said  a  gentleman  to  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  old,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  an  avenue  with  high  trees 
on  each  side,  which  led  to  a  hand- 
some house.  A  coach  drove,,  at  that 
moment,  out  of  the  court-yard. 
(c  What  a  fine  day  !"  repeated  the 
gentleman ;  cf  I  think,  William, 
the  roads  will  be  extremely  plea- 
sant." William  made  no  answer. 
The  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks, 
which  he  wiped  away  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

A  littje  chimney-sweeper  had  crept 
a 
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along  till  he  came  to  the  place ;  and 
tossing  down  his  bag  of  soot  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  stood  gazing  at  the 
clothes  of  the  young  gentleman,  and 
secretly  wished  he  was  but  as  happy. 
He  beckoned  to  his  companion,  who 
sat  at  a  little  distance  gnawing  a  stale 
crust,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  good-nature  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer ;  and  as  he  came  forward, 
ef  Look  Jack/'  said  he,  cc  what  a 
fine  coach  that  is,  with  those  long 
tail  nags  :  that  boy  is  going  to  ride, 
I  warrant ;  and  yet  he  looks  as  sad 
as  if  he  was  one  of  us.  I  wonder 
what  such  fine  folks  can  have  to  make 
them  uneasy.  If  I  was  that  boy, 
and  had  my  belly-full,  as  he  has, 
and  such  good  clothes  to  my  back, 
and  might  ride  in  that  same  coach,  I 
should  be  as  happy  as  a  king.  O 
how  I  wish  I  was  that  boy  !" 
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William  turned  round  at  this 
speech,  and  smiling  at  the  chimney- 
sweeper, asked  him  his  name  ?  The 
poor  fellow,  with  a  scrape  of  his 
foot,  which  he  meant  as  a  bow  of 
respect,  told  him,  that  his  name  was 
Tony  Climbwell ;  and  that  he  lived 
at  the  next  village.  tf  Well  then, 
Tony,"  replied  William,  et  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  envy  every  one 
you  see ;  for  I  would  willingly 
change  places  with  you  to  enjoy 
your  liberty.  I  am  going  back  to 
school,  Tony,  after  a  month's  holi- 
days ;  and  if  you  knew  how  unhappy 
I  am  when  there,  you  would  pity  my 
situation  ;  and  not  envy  the  joys  of 
it." 

The  gentleman  before  mentioned, 
had  gone  into  the  house  to  inquire 
for  his  lady,  who  was  to  complete 
the  party,  and  convey  his  son  to 
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school.  It  was  in  this  interval,  that 
the  following1  conversation  passed 
between  the  two  boys  and  the  young 
gentleman. 

(f  Indeed,  master,"  replied  Tony, 
cc  if  we  could  change  places,  you 
would  find  you  had  made  but  a  sorry- 
choice.  Our  liberty,  as  you  call  it, 
is  not  to  do  as  wre  like.  To  be  sure, 
I  am  a  very  poor  boy,  and  have  had 
no  learning ;  for  I  can  neither  read 
nor  spell;  but  if  I  take  it  right,  li- 
berty means  something  such  as  to  be 
your  own  master,  don't  it;  at  least,  I 
know  when  Simon  Pennyless  was 
sent  to  gaol,  people  said,  That  the 
next  week  he  would  be  set  at  liberty  ; 
and  that  was,  that  he  was  to  be 
let  out  again.  Now  we  go  about 
every  morning  sweeping  chimneys  " 
"  And  walk/'  said  William,  in- 
terrupting him,  f(  where  you  please 
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all  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  our 
school  we  have  scarcely  any  time  for 
play,  and  are  confined  from  six  till 
eight,  from  nine  till  twelve,  and  from 
two  till  five  o'clock,,  without  any 
amusement  whatever.  Don't  tell 
me.,  therefore,  Tony,  that  our  life  is 
not  much  more  uncomfortable  than 
your's.  Besides  which,  we  have 
long  tasks  to  learn  after  school-hours 
are  over,  and  are  thrashed  and 
scolded  if  we  cannot  say  them  per- 
fect; and  then  to  think  it  will  be  six 
months  before  I  see  my  father  and 

mother  !" William  wept  again  ; 

the  thought  was  too  pathetic  for  his 
feelings;  and  he  drew  his  fore-fin- 
ger across  his  left  eye,  and  then 
stroaked  it  the  contrary  way.,  to 
wipe  off  the  drops  which  stood 
trembling  in  his  right. — "  But  I 
have  no  father  or  mother/'  replied 
B  3 
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Tony,  ff  nor  a  single  soul  in  the 
world  to  care  what  becomes  of  me, 
except  my  mistress,  who  is  the  best 
woman  that  ever  lived ;  and  would 
give  me  some  victuals  if  she  could ;  but 
she  dares  not  for  her  own  sake ;  for 
her  husband  is  so  cruel,  that  he 
would  beat  her  if  she  did.  He 
makes  us  work  hard ;  and  starves  us 
into  the  bargain.  This  poor  fellow/' 
added  he,  pointing  to  his  companion, 
cc  whom  we  call  Little  Shock,  from 
his  curling  locks,  is  but  six  years 
old,  and  has  been  bound  apprentice 
this  twelvemonth;  and  I  was  no 
older  myself  when  I  first  went  to  my 
master,  which  is  near  seven  years 
ago ;  and  I  love  the  boy  dearly,  that 
I  do,  as  much  as  if  he  was  my  own 
brother;  and  frequently  do  I  get 
the  broom  thrown  at  my  head,  be- 
cause I  do  not  beat  him  when  he 
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cries  at  going  up  a  narrow  chimney , 
or  does  not  sweep  it  as  he  should 
do."  cc  But  is  not  your  master 
obliged  to  give  you  food  enough  ?" 
said  William.  fc  Why  don't  you  com- 
plain to  somebody  ?  I  would,  if  I 
was  in  your  place/'  ce  Ah  !  Sir/' 
replied  the  sooty-faced  boy,  fc  you 
talk  like  a  gentleman,  and  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  Whom  would 
you  have  us  complain  to  ?  And  do 
not  you  think  our  master  would  use 
us  much  worse  if  we  did  ?  You 
wished  just  now  to  change  places 
with  us ;  but  if  you  did,  you  would 
soon  alter  your  mind."  JL»,.> 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words, 
the  carriage  which  had  been  waiting, 
drove  to  a  little  distance,  to  make 
way  for  another  coach,  which  then 
arrived.  It  contained  a  very  vene- 
rable looking  old  gentleman,  whom 
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William  called  his  grandfather,,  and 
immediately  left  the  chimney-sweep- 
ers to  welcome  ;  and  with  great  ex- 
pressions   of  joy   accompanied  him 
into  the  house.     They  were  met  in 
the  hall  by  the  gentleman  and  lady 
before-mentioned,  whom  I  shall  call 
by  the  name  of  Sedley.     After  the 
usual    compliments  were   over,,   and 
they  had  informed  their  father,  Mr. 
Graves,   of  their  intention    to    take 
William  to  school,  he  begged  a  re. 
prieve  for  him  for  a  few  days,  as  he 
much  wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.     A  compliance  with 
this  request  dissipated  the  sadness  of 
William's     countenance ;      and     he 
jumped  about  with  a  degree  of  viva- 
city that  seemed  to  aiford  pleasure  to 
all  his  friends. 

Mr.  Graves  was  one  of  those  old 
men,  whose  features  are  always  im- 
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pressed  with  such  marks  of  good- 
nature as  are  pleasing  to  the  volatile 
spirits  of  youth.  Though  he  was 
turned  of  eighty,,  he  would  sometimes 
partake  in  the  diversions  of  his  grand- 
son ;  and  while  his  instructions  com- 
manded respect,  his  mildness  and 
affability  excited  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. When  he  had  taken  his  after- 
noon's nap  in  an  easy  chair,  which 
was  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  for  that  purpose,  he  got  up, 
and  after  shaking  his  clothes,  stroak- 
ing  down  his  ruffles,  and  adjusting 
his  wig,  asked  William  if  he  was 
disposed  for  a  walk. 

They  sallied  out  together,  the  in- 
vitation being  willingly  accepted. 
The  good  man  taking  his  stick  in 
one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  young  companion, 
inquired  whether  he  had  had  any 
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conversation  with  the  blaek  boys, 
with  whom,  at  his  arrival,  he  had 
found  him  engaged.  William  re- 
peated the  substance  of  what  had 
passed ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
te  He  believed  he  was  happier  than 
honest  Tony,  though  it  must  almost 
counterbalance  all  his  sufferings  to  be 
exempted  from  the  constant  uneasi- 
ness of  learning  a  task/'  ff  I  am 
sorry/'  replied  Mr.  Graves,  fc  that 
you  have  formed  such  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  your  situation  in  life ;  and 
I  should  have  expected,  that  the 
striking  incident  of  this  morning, 
would  have  taught  you  to  be  con- 
tented and  thankful  with  the  real 
happiness  of  your  lot.  Though  I  am 
a  very  old  man,  William,  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  were  my  own  troubles 
at  your  time  of  life.  Study  I  often 
found  to  be  irksome,  and  confine- 
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ment  the  heaviest  of  all  evils ;  and 
therefore,  I  shall  not  preach  to  you, 
that  you  will  never  in  future  be  so 
happy  as  you  now  are ;  because,  if 
you  feel  yourself  to  be  otherwise,  you 
will  pay  little  attention  to  such  an 
assurance  :  but  thus  much  I  will  say, 
and  hope  you  will  credit  my  experi- 
ence, that  all  the  uneasiness  you 
complain  of,  may  be  mitigated  if 
not  entirely  overcome,  by  your  own 
diligence  and  resolution.  It  is  by 
idleness  and  neglect,  that  your  diffi- 
culties are  increased.  The  more 
disagreeable  you  find  your  studies, 
the  more  you  are  disposed  to  post- 
pone the  necessary  attention  which 
they  require.  But  this,  my  dear 
boy,  is  a  very  wrong  method.  The 
beginning  of  every  attempt  will  al- 
ways be  irksome ;  but  those  who 
are  too  indolent  to  bestow  a  conti- 
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.  nucd  degree  of  care  and  assiduity, 
^K^  will  never  arrive  at  perfection.  My 
William  cannot  be  destitute  of  emu- 
lation ;  if  he  sees  others  excel,  he 
must  wish  to  equal  their  attainments. 
It  is  the  meanest  of  human  minds* 
that  will  envy  another's  merit ;  but 
the  noblest  disposition  will  endea- 
vour to  improve  by  a  good  example. 
Every  state  has  its  troubles.  When 
you  leave  school,,  the  same  cares  will 
not  perplex  you,  but  others  equally 
severe  may  arise,  which  now  you  are 
unacquainted  with.  Have  you  not 
oftentimes  been  taught,  that  every 
period  of  life  has  its  particular  du- 
ties ;  and  the  duty  of  your  age  and 
station  is  to  attend  to  the  instructions 
of  your  masters,  and  to  learn  what 
they  desire  you,  when  they  require 
it  with  cheerfulness  ?"  "  Then 
surely,  Sir/' replied  William,  "Tony 
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is  in  a  happier  state  than  I  am, 
since  he  has  no  tasks  to  get  by 
heart;  and  hrs  duty  of  sweeping  a 
chimney  is  easily  performed.  I 
should  like  to  sweep  a  chimney  of  all 
things/'  "  Perhaps  you  might/' 
returned  his  grandfather.  {t  Any 
thing  will  give  us  pleasure  when  we 
do  it  for  amusement ;  but  should  you 
like  to  have  the  broom  thrown  at 
your  head  when  you  had  done  ?  or 
should  you  enjoy  going  without  your 
meals,  and  strolling  about  in  all 
weathers  to  beg  from  strangers  the 
miserable  supply  to  your  hunger  ? 
It  is  very  wrong  to  wish  for  a  change 
of  situation  with  any  one,  since  none 
can  be  acquainted  with  the  secret 
uneasiness  of  his  neighbour's  mind. 
Tony  had  some  reason  indeed  to 
wish  ffir  your  station  in  life ;  but 
even  he  would  have  been  deceived ; 
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for  had  he  made  the  exchange,  and 
been  possessed  of  your  inclinations 
with  your  fortune,  he  would  still 
have  found  himself  disappointed  -y 
since  you  esteemed  yourself  at  that 
moment  as  the  most  unhappy  being1, 
in  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
school,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
error  of  your  desires  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  your  superior  advantages. 
This  is  a  useful  lesson,  my  child,  to 
teach  you  contentment ;  for,  believe 
me,  though  trials  and  temptations  of 
the  poor,  are  in  most  cases  stronger 
than  you  can  any  ways  imagine,  if 
you  are  inclined,  by  a  love  of  play, 
to  leave  your  studies  and  desert  your 
duty,  reflect  how  often  they  may  be 
tempted  to  steal  from  others  those 
necessary  comforts  of  which  they 
stand  in  need  ;  and  how  much  they 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becotn- 
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ing  wicked  from  the  example  of 
others,  and  their  own  ignorance !  I 
should  like  to  see  your  new  chimney- 
sweeper acquaintance/'  continued 
Mr.  Graves ;  <e  and  though  I  do  not 
approve  of  your  mixing  with  such 
companions,  I  "think  you  should  not 
have  left  him  without  relieving  his 
wants :  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
very  hungry,  and  has  not  had  a  good 
dinner  since,  as  you  have,  to  satisfy 
his  appetite." 

William  was  backward  and  some- 
what stupid  at  his  learning,  but  he 
wanted  not  sense  ;  and  his  tender- 
ness and  good-nature  were  un- 
common. 

fc  Poor  fellow/'  said  he,  ff  your 
arrival  and  the  joy  of  seeing  you, 
made  me  forget  him  ;  but  I  will  find 
out  where  he  lives,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  make  amends  for  my  forgetful- 
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ness. — Dear  Sir,,  will  you  go  with 
me?  it  is  not  a  long1  way;  we  are 
now  in  sight  of  the  village." 
c:  Though  the  distance  is  not  very 
great/'  replied  Mr,  Graves,,  ee  yet 
the  winding  path  which  leads  to  it, 
is  farther  than  I  can  reach  without 
fatigue.  I  will  therefore  rest  myself 
upon  the  stump  of  this  tree, .  and 
shall  be  entertained  in  your  absence 
with  the  prospect  of  the  country  : 
the  view  of  which,  from  this  emi- 
nence, is  delightful."  f 

William  set  off,  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  promised  a  speedy 
return ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  he  was  met  by  a  Jew,  who 
sold  trinkets  of  various  sorts;  as 
buttons,  watch-chains,  pencils,  and 
such  like  things.  He  offered  his 
wares  to  William,  who  at  first  re- 
fused to  purchase  them ;  but  the 
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man  telling  him  he  might  as  well 
look  at,  if  he  did  not  buy  them  ;  he 
was  tempted  to  ask  the  price  of  an 
ivory  bilberkit,  for  which  he  paid  a 
shilling.  A  small  looking-glass  was 
a  thing  he  had  long  wished  for  ;  and 
as  that  was  the  same  expense,  he  de- 
bated for  a  considerable  time  before 
he  could  determine  which  of  the  two 
to  make  choice  of.  One  moment  he 
began  to  play  with  the  toy,  and  the 
next  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass. 
Alternately  taking  them  up  and 
laying  them  down,  till  the  owner, 
who  saw  his  eagerness  for  both,  per- 
suaded him  to  have  them. 

He  was  walking  slowly  on,  with 
his  purchase  in  his  hand,  when  a 
butcher's  boy,  and  a  lad  who  was 
driving  some  cows  from  the  field  to 
be  milked,  overtook  him  with  a  nest 
of  blackbirds,  in  which  were  four 
c  3 
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young  ones.  William  asked  what 
they  would  take  for  their  prize  ? 
which  they  at  first  refused  to  sell; 
but  afterwards  said,  he  should  have 
it  for  a  shilling.  He  objected  that  it 
was  too  much  ;  and  taking  out  his 
money,  found  that  he  had  only  half 
a  guinea,  which  had  been  given  him 
to  take  to  school,  and  which,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  choose  to  change, 
and  nine-pence  halfpenny,  for  which 
the  boys  agreed  at  last  he  should 
have  the  blackbirds. 

Once  more  then  he  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  look  for  Tony.  He  soon 
found  the  house  and  his  black  ac- 
quaintance with  a  young  child,  whom 
he  was  teaching  to  walk.  They 
renewed  their  intimacy,  and  William 
told  him  the  design  of  his  visit ;  but 
coloured  with  confusion  when  he 
recollected  the  situation  of  his  money, 
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which  he  had  never  thought  of  when 
he  was  making  his  bargains.  He 
did  not  at  all  like  to  own  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  nor  did  he  know 
what  method  to  pursue.  He  wished 
to  keep  his  gold  for  many  reasons, 
and  he  had  beside,  neither  silver  nor 
copper.  His  conscience  urged  him 
to  give  Tony  something ;  but  he 
had  pleased  himself  greatly  with  the 
thought  of  having  a  half  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  could  call  his 
own.  His  sensibility  represented 
the  wants  of  the  orphan  boy;  bufc 
the  pride  of  having  a  piece  of  gold 
in  his  possession,  overcame  every 
consideration  of  pity.  <e  If  you  will 
call  to-morrow  at  our  house,  Tony/' 
said  he,  ""  you  shall  have  some  bread 
and  meat. — Good  bye,  I  cannot  stay 
any  longer!"  And  away  he  went, 
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with    the  uneasy   consciousness    of 
having  behaved  wrong. 

He  was  on  his  return  to  his  grand- 
father, when  Jeffery  Squander  and 
his  sister,  who  were  taking  a  walk, 
met  him  as  he  was  crossing  by  the 
end  of  a  lane.  They  had  stopped  to 
buy  some  plum-cakes  of  a  man  with 
one  leg,  who  made  it  his  business  to 
carry  them  about.  Jeffery  and  Wil- 
liam were  neighbours  and  school- 
fellows, and  immediately  saluted  each 
other ;  the  former  inciting  the  other 
to  follow  his  example.  He  refused 
at  first,  because  he  had  no  money ; 
but  was  very  unwilling  to  make 
known  his  real  reason.  Upon  being 
pressed  still  farther,  he  said,  ' '  he  had 
nothing  but  gold  about  him,  which 
he  supposed  Jonathan,  the  cake  man, 
could  not  give  him  change  for, 
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otherwise  he  should  be  glad  to  eat 
some."  Jonathan  felt  in  a  leathern 
bag,  which  was  fastened  before  him., 
and  divided  in  the  middle  to  hold 
silver  and  halfpence,  and  said, 
((  he  had  money  enough  for  the 
purpose."  William  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed ;  but  as  he  could  urge  no 
farther  objection,  gave  up  his  dear 
half-guinea  with  regret,  and  eat 
three  plum-cakes  with  a  worse  ap- 
petite than  usual. 

Mr.  Graves,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  walked  onward  in  quest  of  his 
grandson,  whose  stay  began  to  give 
him  some  uneasiness.  He  came  up 
with  him  just  as  he  was  finishing 
his  last  mouthful,  and  gently 
blamed  him  for  the  length  of  his 
absence,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
his  companions  to  join  him,  and  to 
return  to  Mr.  Sedley's.  They  po- 
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litely  declined  his  offer,  as  they  were 
engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with 
an  uncle. 

As  soon  as  they  had  taken  leave, 
Mr.  Graves  inquired  after  the  suc- 
cess of  William's  visit.  "  You  made 
me  quite  uneasy/'  said  he,  "  I  hope 
you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
How  much  did  you  give  honest  Tony  ? 
or  had  you  as  much  money  as  you 
wanted  ?  I  forgot  to  make  that  in- 
quiry, you  set  off  in  such  a  hurry."— 
William  blushed,  hung  down  his 
head,  slackened  his  pace,  and  slunk 
behind  his  grandfather  in  silent  con- 
fusion.— Mr.  Graves  turned  round, 
and  taking  his  hand,  se  What  has 
happened,  my  boy/'  said  he,  "  to 
cover  that  open  countenance  with 
the  suspicious  appearance  of  guilt  * 
Or  do  I  injure  you  my  noble  child, 
and  is  it  only  the  blush  of  your 
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modesty  at  the  inquiry  of  your  gene- 
rosity?" "  Indeed  Sir,"  said  Wil- 
liam, f(  I  feel  the  keenness  of  your 
reproof.  But  if  my  honesty  in  con- 
fessing can  excuse  my  fault,  you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
truth.  I  went  from  you  with  a  full 
design  to  relieve  poor  Tony  ;  but  I 
soon  overtook  a  Jew  pedlar,  and  I 
\vas  so  weak  as  to  spend  my  money 
in  the  purchase  of  this  glass,  and 
that  bilberkit.  Nine-pence  I  had 
still  left  ;  and  nine-pence  would 
have  been  something  for  the  chim- 
ney-sweeper !  but  this  bird's  nest 
which  I  have  in  my  handkerchief,  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself,  Sir,  but  I 
gave  that  to  the  boys  for  the  birds." 
f  And  was  that  all  your  money  ?" 
iaid  Mr.  Graves.  ee  Did  you  not 
pajy  for  the  cakes  you  were  eating  ?'* 
fc  Yes,  Sic/'  replied  William. 
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<c  Then  why  had  you  nothing  for 
the  boy  ?"  again  inquired  his  grand- 
father. <(  Because/'  returned  Wil- 
liam,, blushing  still  more,,  "  I  did  not 
like  to  change  half  a  guinea :  nor 
should  I  have  done  it,  had  not  Squan- 
der seemed  to  think  it  mean  of  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  lie  would  laugh  at 
my  stinginess  when  we  return  to 
school  :  for  he  has  always  so  much 
money,  that  he  does  not  care  how 
much  he  spends/'  (C  The  frankness 
of  your  acknowledgment/'  replied 
Mr.  Graves,  "  must  entirely  shield 
you  from  reproof ;  and  you  seem  to  be 
so  sensible  of  your  error,  that  I  need 
not,  perhaps,  point  it  out  with  any 
further  aggravations.  1  would  not 
tire  you  with  my  advice,  and  yet  I 
feel  such  an  interest  in  your  happi- 
ness as  makes  me  wish  to  observe 
the  improvement  which  may  arise 
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from  any  incident  that  occurs.  Young 
people  are  apt  to  pass  over  every 
action  without  reflection  ;  and  when 
a  day  is  once  concluded,  they  think 
no  more  of  their  behaviour  during 
the  course  of  it.  Our  lives,  my  dear 
William,  are  made  up  of  trifling  acci- 
dents ;  but  if  we  incur  guilt  by 
behaving  improperly,  the  future 
misery  of  an  uneasy  conscience  will 
be  ill  repaid  by  the  enjoyment  of  any 
present  pleasure.  You  should  al- 
ways, therefore,  be  upon  your 
guard;  since  you  see  an  occasion 
to  draw  you  into  error,  may  arise 
where  you  least  expect  it.  To  pur- 
chase the  toys,  or  to  buy  the  birds  as 
the  naughty  boys  had  taken  the  nest 
was  not  wrong  ;  though  if  you  know 
where  they  got  it,  I  should  hope 
you  would  replace  it.  But  when 
you  had  only  that  two  shillings  and 
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nine-pence,  I  think  some  part  ot  it 
ought  to  have  been  saved  for  the 
purpose  on  which  you  set  out.  But 
then,  William,  a  worse  part  of  your 
conduct  is  still  to  come.  You  were 
convinced  that  it  was  right,  that  it  was 
your  duty,  to  do  something  for  Tony  ; 
yet  you  left  him  without  relief: 
while  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at 
by  so  silly  a  fellow  as  Jeffery  Squan- 
der, had  more  effect  upon  you  than 
your  pity  for  your  fellow  creature,  a 
boy  of  your  own  age  in  want.  This 
weakness,  I  am  much  afraid,  will 
often  lead  you  into  danger.  Wicked 
people  will  laugh  at  you  for  being 
better  than  themselves  ;  but  will  by 
no  means  like  to  share  in  the  miseries 
which  your  follies  may  incur." 

As  he  concluded  these  words, 
they  arrived  within  sight  of  Mr. 
Sedley's  house,  and  were  soon  dis- 
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covered  by  two  children  who  were 
kneeling  in  the  parlour  window;  but 
immediately  upon  seeing  Mr.  Graves, 
they  jumped  down,  and  came  run- 
ning to  meet  him.  The  eldest  was  a 
girl  about  a  year  older  than  William  ; 
and  the  other,  little  Bob,  had  the  day 
before  left  off  his  petticoats,  and 
honoured  his  birth-day  with  a  suit  of 
new  boy's  clothes. 

Miss  Sedley  and  her  little  brother 
had  both  been  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  in  consequence 
of  their  parents  intention  of  convey- 
ing their  son  to  school  ;  which  the 
reader  has  already  heard  Mr.  Graves's 
arrival  had  postponed.  They  both 
expressed  their  joy  at  the  sight  of 
their  grandfather  who  took  Bob  in 
his  arms  to  kiss  him  ;  while  Nancy, 
with  a  smile  of  delight,  pressed  her 
brother's  hand,  and  assured  him  of 
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the  pleasure  she  felt  that  she  should 
have  his  company  a  few  days  longer. 
Bob  was  so  impatient,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  show  his  dress,  that  setting 
both  his  feet  against  his  grandfather's 
stomach,  he  very  nearly  pushed 
himself  backwards.  tc  Look,  Sir/' 
said  he,  <c  Pray  look  at  my  buttons  ! 
I  shall  soon  be  a  man  now.  I  was 
four  years  old  yesterday  ;  and  see,  I 
have  got  a  pocket  to  my  waistcoat  ; 
and  this  is  my  new  handkerchief/' 
"  Well/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
will  see  them  all  presently,  but  let 
me  set  you  down  first ;  you  had 
very  near  tumbled  us  both  on  the 
grass ;  and  you  are  very  heavy,  I 
can  tell  you,  in  your  new  clothes/' 
"  I  dare  say  I  am,"  returned  Bob. 
<(  To  be  sure,  Sir,  I  am  too  big  to 
be  lifted  now  I  am  in  breeches ;  and 
besides,  I  have  got  money  in  my 
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pocket  ;    so   it   is  no  wonder  I  am 
heavy,  for  Mr.  Goodwill,  the  clergy- 
man,   gave  me  six-pence   yesterday 
afternoon,    because   he   said  I    was 
such  a  good  boy,  that  he  was  sure  I 
should  take  care  and  spend  it  pro- 
perly.— And  see  what  a  nice  one  it 
is,  Sir  !"     Mr  Graves  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  admiring  it  greatly,  gave 
it  to  little  Bob,  who  turned  it  about 
with  much  pride  and  pleasure  as  he 
walked    along,    till    it   unfortunately 
dropped  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
was  lost  from  his  sight.     e<  O  stop  ! 
stop  !"   said  he  in  a  hurry,  fc  my  six- 
pence !    my  own  dear  new  six-pence  ! 
what  shall  I  do  ? "  and  immediately  fell 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  in  search  of 
his  treasure.      William  did  the  same, 
and  Nancy  stooped  forward  to  assist 
them  ;      while     their     grandfather 
pushed  about  the  grass  with  his  stick, 
D  3 
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in  hopes  by  that  mean  to  discover 
it.  Their  endeavours,  for  a  long 
time,  were  in  vain,  and  Bob's  impa- 
tience became  so  great,  that  he 
burst  into  tears. 

ee  Do  not  cry,  my  love/5  said  his 
sister,  "  I  have  got  a  six-pence  which 
my  papa  gave  me  last  Thursday 
when  I  finished  his  shirts,  and  you 
shall  have  that."  fc  Fut  it  is  bent 
and  ugly/'  replied  he :  fg  It  is  not  a 
new  one :  I  do  not  like  it :  It  is  an 
ugly  one. — O  my  pretty  six-pence  ! 
what  shall  I  do  for  it  ?"  ee  Not  be  a 
naughty  boy  !  I  hope,  Robert/'  said 
Mr.  Graves  :  "  you  told  me  just 
now,  you  were  almost  a  man ;  but 
this  behaviour,  and  these  tears,  look 
like  a  baby.  I  think  Nancy  is  very 
kind  to  you  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
see  you  make  such  a  return  to  her 
good-nature.  However  there  is 
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your  six-pence,"  continued  he,  put- 
ting his  stick  close  to  it."  Bob 
jumped  at  it,  and  picking  it  up, 
kissed  it  most  heartily,  saying,  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  found  :  I  will  put  you 
in  my  pocket,  and  never  take  you 
out  again  when  I  am  walking." 
They  soon  reached  the  house  ;  and 
found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedley  waiting 
tea  for  them  :  to  whom  Mr.  Graves 
gave  an  account  of  their  walk. 
During  their  conversation  two  gen- 
tlemen,, who  were  riding  hy,  stopped 
their  horses,  and  looked  up  at  the 
house.  Mr.  Sedley  got  up,  and 
walking  to  the  window  with  his  cup 
lifted  to  his  mouth,  and  the  saucer  in 
his  left  hand,  ec  I  wonder  what  those 
gentlemen  are  looking  for/'  said  he. 
"  They  seem  to  have  mistook  their 
way/'  c(  O  no  !  Papa,"  replied 
Bob,  "  I  dare  say  they  only  stand 
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still  to  look  at  my  new  clothes. 
They  are  surprised  I  suppose  to  see 
me  in  breeches."  "  Upon  my  word, 
child/'  said  his  father,  "  you  think 
yourself  now  of  prodigious  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  is  very  silly  and 
unlike  the  man  you  wish  us  to  think 
you,  to  talk  so  much  of  your  dress. — 
Your  brother's  behaviour/'  added 
he,  turning  to  Miss  Sedley,  "  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  little  girl  we  met 
one  day  at  Mr.  Wilmot's.  Do  not 
you  remember  her,  Nancy  ?  I  think 
she  was  called  Miss  Gaudery  :  with 
her  red  silk  slip,  and  fine  gold  watch. 
She  looked  so  stiff  as  if  afraid  to  stir. 
She  would  not  walk  in  the  garden 
for  fear  it  should  spoil  her  shoes  ; 
nor  sit  close  to  her  companions,  that 
she  might  not  tumble  her  cuffs  ;  nor 
would  she  eat  any  strawberries,  be- 
cause if  one  happened  to  drop,  it 
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would  stain  her  apron.  In  short,,  all 
lier  attention  was  so  evidently  fixed 
upon  her  fine  clothes,  that  she  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  the  company  ; 
who  all  agreed  it  was  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  her  mind  should  be 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  adorning 
lier  person.  I  know  that  dress  is  a 
very  favourite  subject  with  girls. 
•'  And  what  pretty  thing  have  you 
got  ?'  says  one ;  e  and  let  me  see  your 
new  cap/  says  another,  when  you 
have  play -fellows  come  to  see  you. 
Is  not  that  true,  Nancy  ?  And  then 
you  pull  out  your  band-boxes ;  (  and 
this  is  my  cloak;'  f  and  this  is  my 
furbelowed  apron  ;'  e  and  here  is  my 
flounced  petticoat ;'  c  and  that  is  my 
feathered  bonnet  ;J  e  and  in  this 
drawer  I  put  my  shawl/ — Tell  me, 
Nancy,  is  not  that  the  way  you 
entertain  and  are  entertained  by 
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your  visitors  ?"  "  Those  with  whom 
I  am  intimate/'  replied  Miss  Sedley 
blushing,  "  I  sometimes  show  my 
new  clothes  to  ;  but  I  do  not  wear 
half  of  those  things  you  have  named : 
it  would  look  strange  indeed  to  see  a 
little  girl  in  a  furbelowed  apron  ;  at 
least,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  call  it 
by  that  name.  But  pray.  Sir,  in- 
form me  whether  you  think  there  is 
any  thing  wrong  in  this  practice,  and 
I  will  not  do  it  for  the  future  ?"  "I 
not  mean,  my  dear/'  returned  her 
father,  "  to  blame  that  good  nature 
which  would  engage  you  to  please 
your  companions  with  the  sight  of 
a  new  acquisition  ;  but  to  warn  you 
from  the  danger  of  a  vain  temper, 
which  is  proud  of  fancied  finery,  and 
imagines  its  worth  to  consist  in  the 
smartness  of  dress  rather  than  in  real 
goodness.  And  I  address  myself  to 
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you  upon  this  subject ;  because,  I 
think,  that  in  general,  girls  are  apt 
to  show  a  greater  tendency  to  this 
failing  than  boys  :  but  I  hope  my 
Nancy  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
be  proud  of  any  thing  which  reflects 
no  honour  upon  herself,  but  as  she 
behaves  properly,  and  makes  a  right 
use  of  the  advantage  of  fortune. 
The  pleasure  which  Bob  has  ex- 
pressed in  his  new  coat,  has  not 
arisen  from  its  being  finer  than  his 
other  clothes,  but  because  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  so  much  more  like  a 
man  than  he  was  before ;  but  it  is  a 
certain  proof  from  his  speaking  so 
much  about  them,  that  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  him  ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  thought  no  more  of  the  circum- 
stance than  does  your  brother  Wil- 
liam. So  when  a  girl  is  dressecf  out 
to  make  a  visit,  and  takes  particular 
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notice  of  her  ruffles,  or  her  frock,,  or 
any  other  part  of  her  dress,  you  may 
almost  always  be  sure  she  is  not  ac- 
customed to  it.  You  do  not  look  at 
those  shoes,  nor  think  of  that  cap, 
because  you  usually  wear  them ;  and 
you  should  endeavour  to  be  as  easy 
in  your  behaviour  in  your  best  as  in 
your  common  garb  ;  otherwise  you 
appear  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and  will 
lose  every  advantage  which  your 
dress  is  designed  to  produce.  But 
above  all,  my  girl,  remember,  that 
good  nature,  affability  and  sweetness 
of  manners,  is  the  charm  to  render 
you  agreeable  ;  and  will  always  have 
the  power  of  pleasing,  independent 
of  outward  decorations/'  "  I  hope," 
said  Mrs.  Sedley,  "  that  our  Nancy's 
good  sense  will  secure  her  from  an 
error  which  is  the  strongest  mark  of 
an  uninformed  mind.  She  has  just 
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favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  a  little 
poetic  piece,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  child  you 
have  mentioned  ;  and  as  you  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  author,  I 
dare  say  she  will  oblige  you  with  the 
perusal.  Mr.  Sedley  expressed  his 
wishes  to  that  purpose,  and  his 
daughter  immediately  fetched  them 
down,  and  presented  them  to  her 
father,  who  read  as  follows  : 

'TWAS  when  the  harvest  first  began, 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  air  serene, 

The  rustics  to  their  toil  repair'd, 
And  Julia  join'd  the  rural  scene. 

( JuKa  was  fair  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Which  art  or  nature  can  bestow ; 

But  still  her  most  engaging  charms 
From  modesty  and  sweetness  flow. 

Nor  dress  nor  beauty  claim  d  her  care, 
But  objects  of  a  nobler  kind ; 
E 
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For  well  she  knew  interior  worth 
is  ever  seated  in  the  mind. 

Hence  was  she  studious  to  acquire 
Distinction  worthy  of  her  claim ; 

For  learning,  genius,  virtue,  sense, 
She  strove  to  win  the  prize  of  fame.) 

With  her  a  youthful  band  appear'd ; 

And  blooming  Richard  led  the  way, 
Who  smiling  as  the  nymphs  advanc'd, 

He  seated  on  the  new-mown  hay. 

One  only  lass  among  the  rest 

His  offered  hand  with  scorn  disdain'd  ; 
And  fir'd  with  vanity  and  pride 

Thus  angry  to  her  friends  complain'd : 

"  And  do  you  think  for  this  I  came 

In  all  my  elegant  array, 
Only  to  treat  yon  rustic  set, 

And  let  their  eyes  my  dress  survey  ? 

D'ye  think  this  slip  was  e'er  design'd 

Upon  the  dirty  hay  to  rest  ? 
Or  that  for  such  a  vulgar  scheme 

I  paid  the  visit  in  my  best  ? 
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What !  my  lest  shoes,  my  feather' d  cap, 
My  new  calash,  forget  them  all; 

And  like  the  toiling  wretches  there 
Consent  upon  the  hay  to  sprawl  ? 

Rise  1  ladies,  rise  !  and  quit  the  field  : 
I  vow  I  blush  to  see  you  there : — 

For  shame  !  such  mean  companions  leave, 
And  to  the  drawing  room  repair. 

O  fie !  Miss  Julia,  do  you  smile, 
And  really  like  such  vulgar  play  ? 

At  least  you'll  dirt  or  spoil  your  frock, 
If  longer  you  presume  to  stay." 

"  Hey-day  !"  quoth  Richard  in  reply, 

"  I  really  know  not  my  offence—- 
What !  does  the  dirt  on  this  dry  hay, 
The  dirt,  Miss  Fiavia,  drive  you  hence  ? 

The  feathers  in  your  cap,  indeed, 
I  had  not  notic'd  much  before; 

And  the  red  shoes  so  bright  and  gay, 
I  now  their  pardon  must  implore. 

But  if,  dear  Miss,  they  soil  so  soon, 
I  wish  some  others  you  had  brought ; 
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As  all  our  party  to  confine 

On  their  account  you  kindly  thought. 

But  now  that  we  have  seen  your  best, 
At  the  next  visit  which  you  pay ; 

I  hope  that  you  will  suit  your  dress 
To  a  soft  seat  among  the  hay.'y 

Displeas'd,  and  frowning,  up  she  rose, 

And  sullenly  the  rest  forsook ; 
No  answer  she  vouchsaf  d  to  give, 

But  darted  fury  in  her  look. 

All  her  companions  laugh'd  aloud, 

With  ridicule  and  just  disdain, 
Except  that  Julia  kindly  fear'd 

To  give  her  haughty  bosom  pain. 

"  My  brother,"  mildly  she  rejoin'd, 

"  Your  warmth  will  much  offend,  I'ibar; 

We  should  for  others  faults  allow, 
Nor  be  in  judgment  too  severe. 

,    '     "  •  .  •    1*    •  •  it J 

If  better  taught,  the  real  worth 
Of  dress  or  fortune  we  may  know, 

Our  pity  should  extend  to  those, 
Who  on  these  toys  their  care  bestow. 
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Consider  that  in  such  array 
Poor  Flavia  does  but  seldom  shine; 

Then  let  us  not,  my  friends,  insult, 
Tho'  ignorance  with  pride  combine. 

Ours  be  the  care  with  modest  ease, 
The  goods  of 'fortune  to  possess ; 

Nor  with  mean  arrogance  of  mind 
Exult  o'er  others  who  have  less.'* 

te  Thank  you,  ray  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Sedley,  when  she  had  conclud- 
ed. -  <c  These  lines,  I  see,  are  the 
production  of  Dick  Wilmot,  as  he 
has  signed  them.  You  must  know 
Sir/'  added  he,  addressing  Mr. 
Graves,  "  that  our  young  friend  dis- 
covers a  propensity  to  the  Muses, 
and  often  employs  his  leisure  in  the 
composition  of  such  little  pieces. 
But  he  has  made  too  long  a  paren- 
thesis at  the  beginning,  which  is 
only  excusable  from  the  laudable 
motive  of  praising  a  sister,  who  is 

BJ 
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one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
best  tempered  girls  I  am  acquainted 
with.     The  design  of  a  parenthesis 
is  only  to  include  a  short  sentence 
in  a  long  one,,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  too  long  itself,  as  the  sense  of 
the   author    ought   to   be    complete 
without  it.     But  when  it  is  extended 
to  too  great  a  length,  we  forget  the 
foregoing   passage,    and    the   conti- 
nuation of  the  subject  appears  awk- 
ward  and    perplexing."      "  But   if 
the  sense  is  as  good  without,  then 
what  is  its  use  ?"   said  Miss  Sedjey. 
"  It  is  sometimes  by  way  of  explarta*> 
tion,  my  dear/'  replied   he,   taking 
up   a  book   from   the   table  :     tf  as 
thus,  ff  Alexander  reaped  great  ad- 
vantage  from   the    fine    taste   with 
which   his    master   (than    whom   no 
man  possessed  greater  talents  for  the 
education  of   youth)   had    inspired 
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him  from  his  infancy/'  <c  Now 
perhaps  the  reader  might  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Alexander's  master;  and  this  com- 
mendation of  him  will  inform  him, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and 
therefore  better  qualified  for  his  em- 
ployment ;  and  yet  the  sense  would 
have  been  perfect  without  this  addi- 
tion. But  it  sometimes  is  likewise 
used  as  an  exception.  Suppose  I 
was  to  say,,  you  shall  all  go  to  Wind- 
sor to-morrow  (except  little  Bob)  to 
see  the  castle  and  the  royal  family." 
— ff  O  !  but  pray  do  not  leave  me  at 
home/'  said  Robert,  starting  up 
from  the  ground,  where  he  had  been 
sitting  spinning  his  six-pence  on  the 
carpet.  "  Pray,  Sir.,  take  me  with 
you,  and  /  will  show  you  some  verses 
as  well  as  my  sister."  te  Will  you  ?" 
replied  Mr.  Sedley ;  <f  and  pray 
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where  did  you  get  them  ?  but  I  am 
not  going  to  Windsor  :  I  was  only 
teaching  Nancy  the  use  of  a  paren- 
thesis." "  Was  that  all  ?"  cried  Bob 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  cc  But 
you  shall  see  the  poetry  however. 
I  have  it  in  my  pocket"  with  an 
emphasis  he  pronounced  the  word. 
ec  My  brother  gave  it  to  me  yester- 
day. They  were  inscribed/' 

To  Master  ROBERT  SEDLEY,  on  his 
BIRTH-DAY. 

PERMIT  me  now,  my  dearest  boy, 
Again  to  wish  you  ev'ry  joy 

On  this  your  natal  day  : 
Now  cast  your  former  clothes  aside, 
To  dress  with  more  becoming  pride 

In  masculine  array. 

And,  Robert,  sure  with  manly  air, 
You'll  hence  each  infant  trick  forbear, 
And  scorn  the  sense  of  pain  : 
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Ne'er  whimper  tho*  to  earth  you  fall, 
Break  a  new  cart  or  lose  your  ball, 
Nor  like  a  child  complain. 

But  learn  to  speak,  and  learn  to  read, 
And  your  own  cause  distinctly  plead, 

And  be  asham'd  to  cry  ; 
Or,  trust  me,  else  they  will  restore 
The  baby 's  petticoats  once  more, 

And  on  the  back-string  tie. 

The  next  morning  was  as  fine  as 
the  preceding  one  ;  and  William  and 
his  sister  rose  in  high  spirits  with  the 
idea  of  spending  the  day  together. 

When  the  family  assembled  to 
breakfast,,  Mr.  Graves  proposed  to 
take  them  to  dine  with  a  friend  of  his 
at  Windsor,  but  without  excepting 
little  Bob,  who  begged  to  be  of  the 
party.  After  a  very  pleasant  ride 
they  arrived  at  Mr.  Rich's,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  great  affability  and 
politeness.  They  found  there  seve- 
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ral  play-fellows,  as  Mr.  Rich  had  a 
son  and  daughter ;  and  there  were 
two  young  ladies  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  likewise  in- 
vited to  dine  with  them.  The  name 
of  the  eldest  was  Miss  Lofty :  the 
other  Miss  Snap  ;  and  the  boy  was 
called  Master  Trade  well. 

As  it  was  early  when  they  arrived, 
Mr.  Sedley,  Mrs.  Rich,  and  the 
young  folk,  took  a  walk  to  see  the 
castle,  with  which  they  were  all 
highly  entertained.  On  their  return 
they  met  with  a  pretty  girl,  who  was 
running  along  with  a  basket  of  ap- 
ples, and  who  stumbling  over  a  loose 
stone  in  her  way,  fell  down  with 
great  violence  on  the  pavement. 
William  and  his  sister  immediately 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  and  very 
tenderly  inquired  whether  she  was 
hurt ;  at  the  same  time  assisted  her 
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to  gather  up  the  fruit,  which  she 
seemed  much  concerned  about,  as 
the  pippins  had  rolled  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. f:  How  far  were  you  going, 
Fanny/'  said  Mrs.  Rich.  "  Don't 
be  frightened,  my  child ;  your  ap- 
ples are  not  the  worse,  and  your 
mother  will  not  be  angry/'  ef  They 
were  for  you,  Ma'am/*  replied  she, 
courtesying  and  weeping,  tc  and  I 
was  charged  to  make  haste ;  but  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  help  falling." 
"  To  be  sure  you  could  not/'  re- 
turned the  lady ;  ec  and  as  you  are  a 
good  girl,  you  may  stay  and  dine  at 
our  house  if  you  please."  Fanny 
thanked  her,  and  promised  to  ask 
her  mother's  leave  so  to  do.  Mrs. 
Rich  then  informed  her  company, 
that  the  child  they  had  seen  was 
daughter  to  a  servant  of. theirs,  who 
had  married  a  gardener,  and  whose 
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good  behaviour  recommended  her 
so  much,  that  she  frequently  came 
to  play  with  her  children. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  party 
retired  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
garden  ;  and  Miss  Rich  asked  them 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  for  Fanny 
Mopwell  to  be  with  them  ?  William 
said,  "  by  all  means  ;"  and  Nancy 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  proposal  : 
but  Miss  Lofty  bridled  up  her  head, 
and  said,  "  she  had  never  been  used 
to  play  with  such  creatures  ;*'  and 
Master  Tradewell  said,  "  he  thought 
they  were  better  zoithout  her  ;  for  a 
merchant's  son  was  rather  above  a 
girl  of  that  sort." 

Tom  Rich,  who  had  loved  Fanny 
from  her  infancy,  and  whose  mother 
had  been  his  nurse,  was  not  a  little 
offended  at  the  scorn  which  they  ex- 
pressed for  his  favourite,  and  very 
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angrily  told  Miss  Lofty,  "  that  if  she 
was  poor  she  was  good-natured,  and 
would  not  refuse  to  oblige  any 
body/'  William  also  joined  heartily 
in  her  favour ;  for  he  was  of  such  a 
gentle  disposition,  that  he  always 
wished  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
every  one  he  saw ;  and  Nancy  se- 
conded him  with  great  ardor.  Upon 
this  mighty  question,  a  warm  debate 
ensued.  Miss  Snap  said,  "  she  did 
not  care  for  the  girl,  but  she  had  no 
patience  to  have  her  play  so  inter- 
rupted." Charlotte  Rich,  who  was 
a  school-fellow  of  Miss  Lofty 's,  be- 
gan to  be  ashamed  of  having  asked 
her  to  take  notice  of  such  a  humble 
companion  ;  and  though  she  was  in 
her  heart  very  fond  of  little  Fanny, 
yet  she  felt  her  pride  hurt  at  having 
showii  her  such  a  degree  of  regard. 
So  forcibly  does  a  bad  example  often 
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operate  upon  a   mind  which  would 
be  otherwise  not  ungenerous. 

During  the  dispute,  the  innocent 
cause  of  it  happened  to  pass  by; 
and  Fanny,  with  a  modest  courtesy, 
asked  Miss  Rich  how  she  did  ?  To 
which  question  the  foolish  girl,  for 
the  reason  above-mentioned,  would 
not  condescend  to  give  her  an  an- 
swer. As  she  was  a  child  of  great 
sensibility,  she  was  a  little  distressed 
by  the  contempt  which  Charlotte  af- 
fected. She  knew  too  well  the  du- 
ties of  her  station  to  offer  to  put  her- 
self upon  an  equality  with  the 
other  young  ladies ;  but  as  she  was 
always  accustomed  to  be  treated  by 
Miss  Rich  with  the  freedom  of  an 
equal,  she  felt  her  contempt  as  a 
hardship  to  which  she  had  not  been 
used.  She  hung  down  her  head, 
arid  was  walking  silently  away,  when 
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Tom  took  hold  of  her  gown,  and  in- 
quired whither  she  was  going  ?  de- 
siring her  to  stay  with  him  and  his 
friend  William,  adding,  "  that  Miss 
Sedley  and  Bob  should  be  of  their 
party ;  and  they  would  leave  the 
proud  boarding-school  ladies,  since 
that  was  their  title,  to  keep  company 
with  the  merchant's  son." 

Miss  Lofty,  who  was  daughter  of 
a  nobleman,  replied,  "  that  a  mer- 
chant's son  was  no  better  than  a 
tradesman;  and  she  was  not  over 
fond  of  your  city  gentry."  This 
speech  equally  offended  Master 
Tradewell  and  Miss  Snap ;  who, 
rouzed  at  the  indignity  offered  to 
her  rank,  declared,  "  she  always 
heard,  that  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
was  as  good  as  a  Lord ;  and  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  an  Alderman,  was 
known,  though  a  grocer,  to  be  worth 
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thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds., 
and  therefore  she  did  not  understand 
such  treatment/'  In  short,,  the  dis- 
agreement ran  so  high,,  that  Miss 
Snap  could  not  be  persuaded  to  play 
at  all ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
putants had  agreed  to  make  up  mat- 
ters,, she  would  accept  of  no  propo- 
sal, nor  join  in  any  diversion  which 
they  offered  to  her  choice.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  engagement, 
Master  Sedleys,  with  their  sister  and 
Tom,  had  accompanied  Fanny  to  an 
arbour  at  some  distance,  where  they 
quietly  sat  down  to  play.  Her  good- 
nature inclined  her  always  to  give 
way  to  her  companions ;  and  she 
had  been  taught  to  do  whatever  her 
superiors  desired  (if  it  was  not 
wrong)  so  that  they  found  her  a  most 
agreeable  and  entertaining  girl,  and 
rejoiced  that  they  had  admitted  her 
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to  be  of  their  party.  Among  the 
rest  of  their  amusements,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  each  tell  a  story 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest ;  and 
as  none  of  the  others  could  immedi- 
ately recollect  one,  Fanny  was  de- 
sired to  begin,,  which  she  very  readily 
did  in  the  following  manner,,  out  of 
a  little  book  which  she  had  in  her 
pocket. 

C(  John  Active  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  man,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
neighbours.  He  was  kind  to  every 
body;  and  would  always  help  those 
who  were  in  distress.  As  he  had  a 
good  trade  (though  it  was  a  labori- 
ous one)  he  got  a  pretty  fortune ; 
and  he  did  not  mind  the  fatigue,  for 
the  sake  of  providing  for  his  family. 
His  wife  too  was  a  worthy  woman, 
and  always  took  care  to  have  things 
ready  against  he  came  home,,  re- 
F  3 
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ceived  him  with  good-humour,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  took 
in  getting  the  money  to  keep  her 
and  her  children.  They  had  three 
daughters  ;  whose  names  were 
Nanny,,  Susan,  and  Kate ;  and  she 
taught  them  to  read  and  work ;  and 
when  they  were  gone  to  bed.,  would 
sit  up  to  mend  their  clothes,  and  do 
what  was  necessary  for  them.  While 
they  were  young,  this  family  all 
lived  extremely  comfortable.  The 
parents  were  contented  and  thankful 
for  their  condition  ;  and  the  children 
were  as  happy  as  it  was  in  their 
power  to  make  them.  But  when 
they  grew  older,  and  ought  to  have 
known  better^  the  two  eldest  became 
perverse  and  disobedient  They 
would  not  mind  what  they  were 
taught;  and  only  grtimbled  and 
found  fault  if  they  were  set  to  work. 
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In  short,  they  became  so  obstinate,, 
that  they  at  all  times  did  the  contrary 
to  what  their  parents  desired  :  Susan 
one  day  in  jumping  from  the  top  of 
a  gate,,  which  she  had  often  been 
forbid  to  do,  broke  her  leg,  an  acci- 
dent that  confined  her  a  great  while, 
and  cost  her  father  a  vast  deal  of 
money  for  surgeons ;  and  her  mo- 
ther in  lifting  her  about,  got  a  hurt 
in  her  back,  which  never  could  be 
cured,  and  occasioned  her  to  be  lame 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Any  body 
would  have  thought  that  such  an  ac- 
cident might  have  taught  the  naughty 
girl  to  have  been  more  obedient  for 
the  future  ;  but  she  was  unmoved  by 
it ;  and  added  to  the  trouble  of  nurs- 
ing her,  by  being  cross  and  dissatis- 
fied ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Active  would 
often  shed  tears  at  the  unkind 
speeches  which  she  returned  for  her 
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care  and  indulgence.  Nor  did  Nan- 
cy afford  them  any  greater  comfort. 
She  would  never  assist  in  those 
things  of  which  she  was  capable : 
but  was  mighty  eager  to  do  what 
was  out  of  her  power. 

tc  One  day  when  her  sister  was 
better,  her  mother  desired  them  both 
to  run  the  seams  of  a  bed  curtain, 
which  she  was  making  ;  and  begged 
them  to  make  haste,  as  she  wanted 
to  finish  it  before  night.  They  both 
looked  sullen  at  her  request.  Nancy 
said,  f  it  was  not  her  business  ;  and 
her  father  might  sleep  without  cur- 
tains :'  and  Susan  replied,  c  that 
though  her  leg  was  mended  she 
would  not  do  all  the  drudgery  in- 
deed.' While  little  Kate,  who  was 
much  younger,  threaded  a  needle, 
p.nd  began  to  take  one  of  them  into 
her  lap,  though  it  was  so  large  she 
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could  hardly  manage  it.  Mrs.  Ac- 
tive told  them  to  consider  their  fa- 
ther had  a  bad  cold ;  and  as  it  was  a 
very  severe  frost,  and  a  windy  night, 
it  would  certainly  make  him  worse. 
So  after  she  had  insisted  upon  it, 
they  snatched  up  the  work,,  and 
pulled  out  their  needles  with  such 
passion  and  ill-humour  as  to  break 
the  thread  at  every  stitch.  Susan, 
who  had  got  a  book  to  amuse  her, 
and  who  sat  with  her  back  to  her 
mother,  put  it  into  her  lap,  and  kept 
reading  the  whole  time,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  what  she  said  ; 
and  long  before  the  usual  hour  of 
going  to  bed,  both  sisters  pretended 
they  were  so  sleepy  they  could  not 
keep  awake,  left  their  work  unfinish- 
ed, put  on  their  night  caps,  and  went 
away. 

ee  As  Susan's  book  was  very  en- 
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tertaining,  they  sat  up  in  their  own 
room  to  finish  reading  it ;  but  think- 
ing they  heard  Mrs.  Active  upon 
the  stairs,  they  hastily  popped  the 
candle  into  the  closet,  and  with  their 
clothes  on  jumped  into  bed.  As  they 
heedlessly  put  it  upon  an  under 
shelf,  it  burnt  a  hole  through  the 
one  which  was  over  it,  where  catch- 
ing to  some  linen,  it  soon  set  the 
closet  in  a  blaze.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen for  some  hours  after  they  had 
left  it,  they  having  lain  still  for  fear 
of  being  found  out,  and  not  thinking 
of  the  danger,  fell  asleep,  while  the 
flames  burnt  through  to  Mr.  Active's 
room,  which  was  adjoining  to  theirs  ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  were  saved,  he  having  but 
just  time  to  rush  in  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  and  carry  them  down 
stairs  in  his  arms.  But  the  house 
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for  want  of  water,  as  it  was  in  a 
country  place,  was  entirely  consum- 
ed ;  nor  did  they  save  any  thing1, 
not  even  so  much  as  clothes  to  cover 
them." 

When  Fanny  had  read  thus  far, 
her  audience  were  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate upon  a  summons  to  tea.  They 
were  all  extremely  sorry,  as  they 
wished  to  hear  a  conclusion  to  her 
story ;  and  William  begged  [her  to 
lend  him  the  book  that  he  might 
finish  it  at  home.  This  proposal 
Fanny  did  not  much  approve,  but  at 
length,  upon  a  promise  of  his  return- 
ing it  by  Master  Rich  before  he 
went  to  school,  she  entrusted  it  to 
his  care,  charging  him  to  keep  it 
clean,  and  not  take  the  paper  off  the 
cover. 

In  their  way  home,  the  young  folk 
entertained  Mr.  Graves  with  an  ac- 
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count  of  their  days  amusement,  and 
bestowed  great  praise  on  Fanny's 
good-nature,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  blamed  the  haughty  manners  of 
Miss  Lofty  and  her  companions. 
te  Your  observations,  my  dear  chil- 
dren/' replied  their  grandfather, 
ff.  give  me  the  highest  pleasure,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  truly  con- 
temptible than  that  pride  which  arises 
from  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
finery.  The  poor  are  a  more  useful 
set  of  people  than  the  rich ;  since  to 
their  industry  we  must  owe  all  those 
distinctions  that  form  the  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  life.  And 
though  the  difference  of  station  was 
appointed  for  the  wisest  ends ;  yet  it 
is  our  duty  to  behave  with  kindness 
to  our  inferiors,  and  not  subject  them 
to  unnecessary  mortifications.  A 
prudent  person  will  always  endea- 
t 
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vour  to  keep  such  company  as  may 
suit  his  rank,  because  it  is  an  error 
to  associate  only  with  those  beneath 
us,  as  we  cannot  learn  from  them 
such  qualifications  which  are  essential 
to  be  known  ;  but  a  good  mind  will 
at  all  times  pay  a  tender  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  those  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, because  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  to  insult  any  who  are 
in  circumstances  less  happy  than 
ourselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  proud  on  account  of  your  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  you  should  be 
thankful  to  Providence  that  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  assist  others ; 
and  remember,  that  the  higher  your 
rank,  and  the  greater  share  of  wealth 
you  may  possess,  so  much  the  more 
it  is  necessary  to  set  a  good  example  ; 
as  God  will  expect  more  from  you  in 
consequence  of  such  advantages, 
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than  from  those  who  by  having  fewer 
opportunities  of  instruction,  are  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  their  duty. 
Every  incident,  my  dears,  may  afford 
you  some  useful  lesson,  if  you  ac- 
custom yourselves  to  reflect  seriously ; 
and  this  afternoon  has  taught  you  by 
experience,  that  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education,  the  finery  of  dress,  and  the 
distinction  of  noble  connexions,  are 
altogether  insufficient  to  engage 
your  love  or  respect ;  while  the  su- 
perior charms  of  good-nature  and 
good  sense  have  in  the  humble  Fanny 
found  means  to  win  your  regard. 
Remember  then,  for  the  future  to 
cultivate  in  yourselves  the  internal 
graces  of  a  generous  disposition  ; 
and  let  the  pride  and  folly  of  Miss 
Lofty  and  Master  Tradewell,  be  a 
warning  to  you  to  shun  their  errors. 
Every  degree  of  grandeur  and  os- 
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tentation  can  be  but  comparative.  If 
you  despise  the  poverty  of  Fanny,  or 
the  inferior  fortune  of  your  acquaint- 
ance Sam  Ivy  ;  Sir  Thomas  Young, 
or  your  school-fellow  lord  Newson, 
may  look  down  upon  you  with  equal 
contempt ;  because  they  have  already 
each  a  title  to  boast,  and  have  larger 
estates  to  expect  than  yourself:  and 
as  you  would  dislike  to  be  treated 
with  disdain  by  them,  remember 
others  have  equal  sensibility :  and 
always  judge  by  your  own  feelings, 
what  is  the  course  of  action  you 
should  pursue ;  since,  to  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  is  a  rule  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  life.  Master 
Tradewell  could  but  ill  bear  the 
scorn  with  which  Miss  Lofty  treated 
a  mercantile  employment,  though  he 
bad  joined  in  her  haughty  behaviour 
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to  Fanny  Mopwell.  And  those  who 
are  most  ready  to  give  offence  to 
others,  can  in  general  the  least  sub- 
mit to  such  insolence  themselves; 
because,  knowing  their  own  want 
of  more  valuable  endowments,  and 
thinking  such  a  vain  superiority  of 
the  highest  consequence,  they  are 
mortified  in  proportion  to  their  pride, 
and  suffer  the  just  punishment  of 
their  arrogance  in  the  folly  which 
causes  their  distress/'  William 
thanked  his  grandfather  for  his  good 
advice,  to  which  they  had  all  listened 
with  great  attention  :  and  then  retired 
to  bed,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
behaved  well  during  the  course  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  he  conveniently  could 
the  next  morning,  he  went  into  his 
sister's  room,  and  taking  Fanny's 
book  from  his  pocket,  they  both  sat 
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down  in  one  chair,  with  his  arm  round 
her  neck ;  and  began  to  read  the 
continuation  of  the  story  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Active  and  his  family  were 
now  left  exposed  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress.    One  of  his  legs  had  been  ter- 
ribly burnt  in  getting  his  daughters 
down  stairs  ;    and  the  loss  of  their 
house  and  furniture  it  was  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  repair.     Several  of  the 
neighbours  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
them    a    few    clothes    for    the    pre- 
sent;    and    the  gentlemen    of   the 
parish,  out  of  regard  to  his  merit, 
made    a  subscription  for  him,   and 
gave  him  some  money  for  his  imme- 
diate  relief.      With   this   assistance 
they  took  as  cheap  a  lodging  as  they 
could   procure ;     but   were    obliged 
to  live   very    differently  from   their 
usual     manner.     The     poor     man, 
though  he  went  out  to  work,   could 
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earn  but  little,  his  leg  growing  worse 
for  want  of  proper  assistance ;  and 
the  fright  of  the  fire  had  had  such  an 
effect  on  his  wife,,  that  she  never  was 
well  after.  In  this  state  of  poverty 
the  money  which  had  been  given 
them  was  soon  spent;  and  though 
many  persons  had  pitied  them  at  the 
time,,  yet  their  suiferings  were  now 
forgot,  and  nobody  thought  any  more 
about  them.  Nanny  and  Susan, 
though  their  undutiful  behaviour  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  they  suffered,,  still  continued 
to  be  ill-tempered  and  untractable. 
They  were  discontented  with  their  si- 
tuation,, and  grumbled  at  the  hardship 
to  which  they  were  reduced  ;  and 
though  their  mother  had  got  some 
work  to 'employ  them,,  yet  they  were 
so  idle  that  they  neglected  to  do  it, 
notwithstanding  they  were  starving 
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for  want.  Poor  Kate,  indeed,  did 
what  she  could  ;  and  though  she  was 
but  young1,  proved  of  great  assistance 
to  her  mother.  "  I  will  do  all  I  am 
able/'  she  would  say,  "  and  do  not 
grieve,  for  in  time  we  shall  have  more 
money  I  hope."  And  when  she 
saw  there  was  but  little  for  dinner, 
she  would  not  eat  what  she  wanted,, 
in  order  to  leave  it  for  her  parents. 
Sometimes  she  would  talk  to  her 
sisters,  and  advise  them  to  behave 
better.  ef  I  am  sure/'  she  has  said, 
cc  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  father 
and  mother  for  their  care  ;  and  as 
they  have  worked  hard  for  us,  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  we  in  our  turn 
should  try  to  support  them  "  The 
two  elder  sisters  were  at  length  pro- 
vided for,  by  getting  into  place,  and 
going  to  service.  Nanny  was  taken 
by  a  grocer's  wife  to  nurse  a  young 
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child  and  go  of  her  errands,  and 
whatever  else  she  was  capable  of 
doing :  and  Susan  went  to  a  farmer's 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  an  assistant 
in  the  family.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to 
carry  milk  every  morning  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  near  the  place 
where  her  sister  was  settled ;  and 
she  used  frequently  to  meet  her 
there,  and  stay  and  talk  to  her  a 
little.  They  pursued  this  custom  for 
some  time  without  any  bad  intention  ; 
but  one  day,  as  the  place  where  they 
stood  happened  to  be  close  to  a 
pastry-cook's  shop,  they  were  tempted 
by  the  sight  of  some  hot  buns  to  go 
in  and  buy  one  between  them.  They 
found  the  taste  so  delicious,  that  they 
would  gladly  have  eaten  more ;  but 
considering  the  cost  would  be  what 
they  could  not  well  afford,  they 
parted  for  that  time,  with  a  mutual 
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agreement  to  meet  the  next  day  at 
the  same  house,  and  renew  their 
treat. 

''  Nanny's  business  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  there  so  early  as  her 
sister,,  who  after  having  waited  at  the 
door  for  some  time,  entered  the  shop 
by  herself,  and  bought  a  penny  cus- 
tard, which  she  had  just  finished 
eating,  when  Susan  arrived,  and  with 
much  pleasure  informed  her,  that  a 
gentleman  had  given  her  a  shilling 
for  her  trouble  in  waiting  upon  him 
during  his  stay  at  her  Master's ;  and 
she  wanted  to  consult  her  in  what 
manner  she  should  lay  it  out.  "  Sup- 
pose/' added  she,  cc  I  should  carry  it 
to  my  mother,  it  is  the  first  money  I 
have  had,  and  she  is  in  great  dis- 
tress ?"  <c  Why,  yes,"  replied  Susan, 
fc  they  do  want  money  at  home;  and 
so  after  you  have  eaten  one  of  these 
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plum-cakes  let  us  go:  I  would  have 
bought  one  before  had  I  been  able 
to  pay  for  it."  <e  Well !  but//  re- 
returned  Nanny,  "  then  I  must 
change  the  shilling,,  and  that  will  be 
a  pity :  to  carry  only  eleven-pence 
will  not  look  half  so  well,  and  we 
had  better  go  without  our  cakes :  we 
have  both  had  a  good  dinner,  and 
perhaps  they  have  not  fared  so  well : 
I  think  it  would  be  kinder  to  let  them 
have  it."  So  saying,  she  was  going 
to  leave  the  shop,  when  the  pastry- 
cook's boy  passed  by  her  with  a  tray 
full  of  hot  cheesecakes.  They  smelt 
so  delicious,  that  Nanny  wished  very 
much  to  taste  them  ;  and  her  sister 
joining  in  the  same  inclination, 
added,  "  we  shall  often  have  a  shil- 
ling given  us  now  we  are  in  service  : 
it  is  but  a  trifle  !  what  would  a  shil- 
ling buy  ?  My  mother  will  not 
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expect  it ;  and  therefore  will  not  be 
hurt,,  or  vexed  about  it :  come, 
come,  do  not  stand  thinking  any 
longer.*'  {f  To  be  sure  they  are 
very  nice/'  said  Nanny,  and  took  up 
one  in  her  hand. — It  broke  ! — What 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  mast  be  paid 
for ;  and  when  the  shilling  was  once 
changed,  she  argued  that  it  would  look 
unhandsome  to  carry  such  a  trifle  to 
her  parents. — Weak,  silly  girls ! 
They  spent  the  whole  of  it  before 
they  left  the  shop. 

"  Kate,  in  the  mean  time,  conti- 
nued with  her  parents,  whose  mis- 
fortunes increased  every  day.  Mr. 
Active  fell  from  a  ladder  and  broke  one 
of  his  arms,  and  was  by  this  accident 
reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  His 
wife  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever, 
of  which  she  would  not  inform  her 
daughters,  for  fear  they  should  take 
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the  infection.  These  distresses  in  a 
few  weeks,  as  they  were  both  unable 
t;y  work,  reduced  them  to  the  most 
wretched  state  of  poverty  ;  and  on 
the  day  that  their  two  daughters  were 
feasting,  as  has  been  related,  they 
were  almost  expiring  with  hunger. 
Poor  Kate,  with  weeping  eyes,  be- 
held them  both.  She  had  nothing 
to  give  them,  and  had  exhausted  her 
strength  in  nursing  and  attending 
them.  Her  mother  lay  on  her 
wretched  bed,  and  her  melancholy- 
father  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling 
sat  beside  her.  tc  I  will  get  the^ 
something  \"  said  Kate  to  herself. 
Her  father  told  her  it  was  dinner 
time.  "  Bring  what  there  is,  my 
good  child,  for  your  mother."  She 
went  to  their  little  cupboard. — Alas,  it 
was  empty  !  Not  a  crumb  remained  ! 
She  had  wiped  it  clean  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  those  scraps  had  been  her 
only  breakfast.  et  Is  there  nothing, 
my  child  ?"  added  he,  and  he  looked 
at  his  wife,,  streaked  his  left  hand 
across  his  eyes.,  but  not  quick  enough 
to  prevent  the  tears  which  dropped 
upon  the  sling  that  supported  his 
right.  (f  I  will  fetch  something/' 
said  Kate ;  and  was  hastening  to  the 
door.  "  Alas  !"  replied  he,  sobbing 
with  distress,,  "  my  last  farthing  was 
spent  yesterday/'  She  went  out, 
however.  "  I  will  beg/'  said  she  to 
herself,  "  but  'I  will  procure  them 
something."  She  stood  in  the  street 
a  few  moments,,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  At  last  she  ran  as  fast  as  her 
weakness  would  permit  (for  she  was 
beginning  to  be  ill  with  the  same  fe- 
ver which  had  attacked  her  mother). 
She  ran  till  she  reached  the  grocer's. 
She  inquired  for  her  sister,  but  she 
H 
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Tvas  not  at  home.  She  begged  theiu 
to  give  her  a  bit  of  bread ;  but  the 
men  iti  the  shop  who  did  not  know 
her,  accused  her  with  being  a  beg- 
gar and  a  thief;  and  would  not  be- 
lieve that  Nanny  was  her  relation. 
They  threatened  to  send  her  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  turned  her 
disgracefully  out  of  doors. 

Poor  Kate  wept  most  bitterly  at 
this  treatment.  She  was  very  timid] 
and  had  not  courage  to  reply,  but 
wandered  back  again  in  deeper  af- 
fliction than  before.  As  she  drew 
near  home,  she  felt  rather  sick;  and 
as  she  had  scarcely  eaten  any  thing 
for  several  days,  she  much  wished 
for  something  to  appease  her  hun- 
ger. A  baker's  shop  was  at  hand, 
and  she  determined  to  go  in  and  beg 
thera  to  give  her  a  roll ;  but  she 
saw  nobody  to  apply  to.  She  called 
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several  times,  but  no  one  answered. 
Loaves  of  bread  of  all  sizes  stood  on 
the  counter  before  her.  "  Shall  I 
take  one  ?''  said  she  :  "  I  am  quite 
unobserved."  "  But  is  it  right  9" 
said  she  again  to  herself.  fi  Shall 
I  do  a  wrong  thing  only  because  I 
am  not  seen  ?" — She  walked  away* 
"  Shall  I  go  back/'  once  more  she 
added,  C(  to  my  poor  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  have  nothing  for  them  ?" — 
She  sat  down  upon  the  threshold  and 
wept  ' f  It  is  better  to  starve^  at  length 
she  exclaimed,  ffit  is  better  to  starve 
than  be  wicked!*'  and  she  walked  away 
A  gentlemen  was  riding  by  in  a 
chaise,  and  the  wind  blew  off  his  hat. 
She  ran,  picked  it  up,  and  gave  it 
to  him ;  and  he  tossed  her  a  half- 
penny for  her  trouble.  She  took  it 
up  with  gratitude  ;  and  as  she  ran 
back  to  the  baker's.,  she  repeated 
aloud  to  herself,  "  It  is  better  to  be 
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honest  than  to  steal."  The  owner 
of  the  shop  was  now  returned.  She 
told  her  distressful  tale,  and  he  gave 
her  a  stale  penny  loaf  for  her  money. 
With  what  joy  did  the  poor  girl  re- 
turn to  her  parents  ! — (f  Was  she 
not  happier  than  if  she  had  eaten  ^ 
hundred  cheesecakes  ? — In  the  after- 
noon Nanny  had  leave  to  visit  her 
mother.  She  blushed  when  she  saw 
them,  and  recollected  how  she  had 
spent  her  shilling." — 

So  far  went  the  story,  when  Wil- 
liam, to  his  great  disappointment., 
perceived  he  had  left  the  rest  behind 
him.  The  cover  of  the  little  book 
was  torn,,  and  the  leaves  were  fas- 
tened together  with  a  pin,  which 
had  dropped  out;  and  Fanny,,  in 
giving  it  him  when  they  were  called 
to  tea,  had,  without  knowing  rt, 
kept  back  the  rest. 
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He  communicated  the  accident  to 
Ms  grandfather;  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  what  he  had  been  read- 
ing; and  concluded  with  hoping, 
that  Nanny  and  Susan  would  in  the 
end  meet  with  the  punishment  which 
their  neglect  of  their  parents  de- 
served ;  that  he  should  rejoice  to 
hear  they  were  starved  for  their  bar- 
barity. te  You  see,  my  dear,"'  re- 
turned Mr.  Graves,  "  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  ingratitude  is  so  odious, 
that  it  fills  you  with  abhorrence  only 
to  read  an  imperfect  account  of  it, 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  you  who 
are  so  warm  in  your  detestation  of 
the  crime,  are  not  sometimes  tempted 
to  commit  it."  e:  What  I  ?"  said 
William  rather  warmly,  "  1  disobey 
tey  parents,  and  forget  them  in  their 
distress  !  If  I  had  but  a  mouthful 
of  bread  they  should  have  it  between 
»  3 
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them  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  always  do  as 
they  desire  me.1'  ec  You  are  a  good 
boy/'  replied  the  old  gentleman ; 
"  but  you  have  never  yet  been  put 
to  such  a  trial.  Few  persons  know 
themselves,  or  are  sensible  how  they 
should  act  in  situations  which  they 
have  not  experienced.  The  only 
way  you  can  prove  your  affection  to 
your  friends,  is  by  rendering  your- 
self worthy  their  regard.  Only  re- 
member, that  to  do  a  wrong  thing 
will  give  them  more  uneasiness  than 
you  can  imagine ;  and  that  their 
concern  for  your  welfare  is  so  great, 
it  would  be  the  heaviest  affliction 
they  could  experience  to  have  you 
behave  improperly  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  merit  their  confidence,  you  must 
act  with  the  same  attention  to  their 
commands  when  they  are  absent  as 
when  they  are  present  to  observe  you/' 
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William  was  vexed  at  his  grand- 
father's observation,  and  told  him,, 
"  it  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  his 
conduct."  Mr.  Graves  commended 
him  tenderly  ;  but  said,,  {f  he  had 
observed,  that  he  was  often  severe  in 
his  judgment ;  and  when  he  saw  a 
fault  in  others,,  or  read  of  any  blame- 
able  character,  he  was  apt  to  con- 
demn it  without  any  regard  to  that 
mercy  which  was  a  most  amiable  at- 
tribute, and  peculiarly  necessary  in 
creatures,  who  were  every  moment 
in  danger  of  falling  themselves. 
Young  persons/'  continued  he,  "are 
apt  to  look  upon  every  crime  of 
which  they  have  not  been  guilty  as 
impossible  for  them  to  commit :  but 
that  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
is  sometimes  a  most  dangerous  snare 
to  them  in  future  life.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  this  sort  which 
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fell  under  my  own  observation. 
When  I  first  went  'prentice,,  there 
was  a  young-  man  about  sixteen,  with 
whom  I  had  been  always  intimate, 
and  who  was  bound  about  the  same 
time  to  an  uncle  who  lived  next 
door  to  my  master's.  This  circum- 
stance was  a  great  addition  to  our 
happiness,  and  the  more  1  saw  of 
him  the  more  I  had  reason  to  esteem 
him.  But  there  was  one  thing  I 
wished  had  been  otherwise  in  his  dis- 
position. His  principles  were  so 
rigid,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid  to 
tell  him  of  any  inadvertence  1  had 
been  guilty  of,  though  he  was  about 
my  own  age ;  for  he  declared  such 
an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that 
was  mean  or  deceitful^  as  to  confess, 
if  one  of  his  friends  should  do  a  dis- 
honourable action,  he  would  cast  him 
off  for  ever. — But  the  best  hearts 
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may  be  tempted  to  evil  before  they 
are  aware,  if  they  depend  so  much 
upon  themselves  as  to  be  off  their 
guard.  He  had  leave  one  evening 
to  visit  an  acquaintance,  and  upon 
his  arrival  found  that  the  family 
were  engaged  to  go  to  the  play. 
They  gave  him  an  invitation  to  ac- 
company them,  which  for  some  time 
he  declined,  thinking  it  not  quite 
right  to  do  this  without  his  uncle's 
knowledge.  At  length,  however,  as 
it  was  an  entertainment  which  (as  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  London) 
he  had  never  seen,  he  determined  to 
accept  their  offer.  He  felt  a  secret 
uneasiness  upon  his  mind,  as  he 
thought  his  conduct  not  strictly 
right,  and  had  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  proposal  would  by  no  means 
have  met  with  his  uncle's  approba- 
tion. His  regret  was  however  for- 
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gotten  during-  the  representation  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  quite  happy 
had  his  consent  been  obtained.  The 
time  however,  went  faster  than  be 
imagined,  and  when  he  returned 
home  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  He  had 
unfortunately  broken  his  watch,,  and 
hjs  companions  assuring  him  it  was 
early,  he  sat  down  with  them  to  sup- 
per. The  clock  at  length  struck 
twelve;  and  the  hours  had  passed 
so  agreeably,  that  he  thought  it  had 
been  but  eleven.  He  rose  immedi- 
ately, and  hastened  home,  afraid  of 
his  uncle's  displeasure,  and  angry 
with  himself  for  a  conduct  which  his 
conscience  disapproved. 

As  he  was  running  hastily  along, 
full  of  uneasiness  for  the  reception 
he  might  meet  with,  his  fool  slipped, 
and  down  he  fell  against  a  post.  lie 
was  slightly  bruised^  arid  cut  his  face 
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!fy  the  accident ;  but  the  thought 
immediately  occurred  to  him  to  make 
that  an  excuse  for  his  stay  ;  and  as 
he  had  mistaken  a  street  which  led< 
him  farther  from  home,  for  one 
which  he  designed  to  have  taken  ; 
without  any  further  reflection,,  he 
related  a  plausible  tale  to  his  uncle 
of  his  having*  lost  his  way;  and  as 
he  had  never  before  told  an  untruth, 
the  account  was  believed  by  the  old 
gentleman. — So  far  his  falsity  had 
escaped  detection.  He  retired  to- 
bed  ;  but  not  to  sleep  ;  that  comfort 
he  could  not  obtain  :  his  conscience 
represented  the  wickedness  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.,  and  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  crime  which 
for  the  first  time  he  had  committed. 
In  the  morning  he  rose  with  a  heavy 
heart ;  for  cheerfulness  is  only  the 
companion  of  virtue.  lie  fyad  too 
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much  false  pride  to  confess  his  folly  ; 
and  the  questions  which  his  uncle 
put  to  him,,  obliged  him  to  confirm 
one  lie  by  the  addition  of  many 
more. — So  easily,  my  dear  boy,,  do 
we  sink  from  one  wickedness  to  the 
commission  of  another  ;  and  so  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  regain  the  right  path, 
when  once  we  have  wandered  from 
it. — He  passed  a  most  wretched 
morning,  occupied  with  reflections 
upon  his  conduct,,  and  entered  the 
parlour  upon  a  summons  to  dinner 
with  a  mind  penetrated  with  re- 
morse. But  guess  at  his  confusion., 
when  the  first  object  which  he  saw 
was  the  gentleman  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  play,  and  who  had  called 
to  return  him  his  stick,  which  in  the 
haste  of  his  departure  he  had  left  be- 
hind. The  explanation  that  follow- 
ed, was  such  as  to  mortify  him  to  the 
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last  degree.  It  not  only  exposed  his 
deceit  to  his  uncle,,  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  company ;  and  his  character  was 
so  much  injured  by  the  discovery, 
that  it  was  many  years  before  he 
could  entirely  reinstate  himself  in 
their  good  opinion  :  and  to  this  day 
he  is  cautious  of  making  a  positive 
declaration,  or  profession  of  what  he 
will  do,  for  fear  he  should  be  en- 
snared into  evil." — "  It  is  in  every 
one's  power/'  said  William,  "  to  be 
good  if  they  please ;  therefore,  they 
are  accountable  certainly  for  their 
bad  actions."  fc  Very  true,"  replied 
his  grandfather,  "  but  take  care  that 
you  are  never  drawn  to  the  commis- 
sion of  bad  actions  by  the  example 
or  persuasions  of  others.  And  you 
should  remember,,  that  the  end  of  all 
your  studies,  is  to  make  you  better 
by  the  force  of  example.  When 
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meet  with  vicious  characters.,  let 
the  detestation  which  you  feel  for 
their  crimes  be  a  warning  to  you  to 
avoid  a  similar  coiKluct  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  every  noble  action  should 
inspire  you  with  emulation  to  imitate 
what  you  applaud.  JVIy  hopes," 
continued  the  good  old  gentleman, 
"  are  fixed  upon  you  alt;  but  in  a 
particular  manner  my  cares  have 
been  engaged  for  you,  as  I  have  had 
a  nearer  concern  in  your  education  ; 
and  I  trust,  my  William,  you  will 
recompence  mv  solicitude,  by  be- 
coming1 a  worthy  example  to  your 
brother  and  sister  ;  for  really  I  think 
your  misconduct  would  break  my 
heart/' 

William  was  generous,  frank,  and 
affectionate.  He  loved  his  grandfa- 
ther most  tenderly  ;  and  pressing  his 
hand,-  promised  his  future  conduct 
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should  be  all  he  wished. — But  alas  ! 
with  all  his  good  qualities^  he  was  in 
some  respects  of  too  easy  a  disposi- 
tion. He  had  not  resolution  to  op- 
pose what  he  knew  to  be  wrong 
when  his  companions  proposed  it  ; 
and  was  frequently  drawn  into  such 
errors  through  his  weak  compliance,, 
as  he  had  long  occasion  to  lament. 
Good-mature  is  a  great  virtue;  but 
young  people  should  endeavour  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  kind  and 
.ivhat  is  weak.  True  goodness  is  al- 
ways obliging  to  others,  where  it  can 
be  so  without  acting  wrongly.  But 
no  politeness  can  excuse  an  ill  ac- 
tion ;  and  those  who  propose  what 
is  blamable,,  ought  never  to  be  com- 
plied with.  We  should  then  with 
gentleness  endeavour  to  show  them 
the  impropriety  of  their  behaviour  ; 
and  if  they  are  too  obstinate  to  be 
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convinced,   leave  them  to  their  folly 
without  partaking1  it  with  them. 

William  was  engaged  to  dine  that 
day  at  the  house  of  Captain  Pair- 
form^  where  another  boy  of  his  own 
age  had  been  invited  to  meet  him- 
This  gentleman's  eldest  son  was 
handsome,,  sensible,,  and  clever  :  his 
manner  and  address  were  uncom- 
monly graceful  and  pleasing ;  and 
he  behaved  so  well  in  company  as 
to  be  generally  admired.  What  a 
pity  was  it  that  such  an  insinuating 
appearance  should  not  have  been 
equalled  by  a  better  heart !  He  was 
so  deceitful  as  to  appear  virtuous  in 
the  society  of  his  parents  and  friends ; 
and  misled  them  to  believe,,  that  he 
was  as  good  as  he  pretended.  I 
shall  pass  over  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  meeting,,  and  what  passed  be- 
tween this  young  gentleman  and  his 
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visitors,  till  after  they  bad  dined; 
when  Harry  Fail-form  proposed  to 
them  to  take  a  walk.  His  father  de- 
sired them  not  to  go  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Box  ley ,  as  there  was  a  fair 
kept  that  day,  and  he  did  not  choose 
they  should  mix  with  the  company 
who  frequented  it.  Harry  promised 
obedience,  and  bowing,  set  forward 
with  his  companions  the  opposite 
•way. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  young1  Fairforra  turned 
about,  and  taking  William  by  the 
arm,  "  Come/'  said  he,  <s  Tom 
Wilding,  and  you  and  I  will  go 
across  that  field,  and  see  what  is  go- 
ing forward  yonder/'  pointing  as  lie 
spoke  to  the  place  they  had  been  for- 
bidden to  \isit.  "'"Why  you  do  not 
mean  surely  to  go  to'ihe  fair?" 
replied  Sedley  with  astonishment, 
i3 
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fc  Have  you  not  promised  that  you 
would  not  ?"  ff  Pooh  !  you  silly  fel- 
low/' returned  Harry,  (:  Promises 
and  pye-crust — did  you  never  hear 
the  old  proverb  ? — they  are  both 
made  to  be  broken.  What  will  my 
father  be  the  worse  for  it,  whether  I 
walk  one  way  or  the  other  ?  and  I 
know  which  will  afford  me  the  most 
amusement.  He  is  a  cross  old  fel- 
low to  wish  to  confine  me  in  such  a 
manner  without  reason  :  I  dare  not 
tell  him  so.,  but.  I  promise  you,  I  take 
care  to  do  as  I  please/' 

The  honest  heart  of  William  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  such  ungene- 
rous deceit.  He  blamed  him  for  his 
principles,  and  refused  to  go. — 
fe  Nay,  then/'  said  his  companion, 
ef  if  you  will  stay,  you  must  do  as 
you  please ;  but  it  was  my  promise^ 
not  your's ;  and  if  I  am  willing  to 
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take  the  mighty  guilt  upon  my  own 
shoulders,  and  what  is  worse,  run 
the  risk  of  the  punishment,  what  is 
that  to  you  ?"  ec  I  did  not  promise 
to  be  sure/'  cried  William,  pausing; 
fc  but  I  know  my  friends  would  be 
angry  were  I  to  go  without  leave, 
and  especially  when  the  Captain  has 
desired  us  so  positively  not  to  do  it. 
— ff  The  Captain's  son  must  answer 
for  that,"  interrupted  young  Wild- 
ing ;  fc  that  is  none  of  our  business  ; 
but  if  you  are  afraid  of  a  drubbing, 
why  that  is  another  thing.**  "  I  have 
no  such  fear,"  returned  William 
with  indignation  ;  ' '  but  I  am  too  ge- 
nerous to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
my  friends.  They  believe  in  my 
honour,  and  it  would  be  base  to 
make  a  wrong  use  of  the  trust  they 
repose  in  me/' 

The  two  boys,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
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sneered  at  this  speech.  They  ridi- 
culed his  notions,,  and  derided  his  at- 
tention to  his  parents  when  they 
were  absent ;  and  Jack  Careless  and 
Will  Sportive  coming  up  while  they 
were  in  debate^  they  applied  to  them 
on  the  occasion.  All  now  was  up- 
roar and  confusion  ;  each  one  trying 
which  should  laugh  the  most  at  our 
poor  distressed  Sedley.  His  consci- 
ence told  him  it  was  wrong  to  com- 
ply ;  but  the  example,  the  persua- 
sions, and  the  ridicule  of  his  compa- 
nions prevailed,  and  he  reluctantly 
set  forward  with  them  to  the  village. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  fair;  and 
walking  up  to  the  booths,  surveyed 
with  delight  the  various  toys  with 
which  they  were  furnished.  Called 
upon  on  all  sides  to  purchase  some- 
thing, they  each  began  to  ask  the 
price  of  what  most  attracted  their  at- 
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tention  ;  and  William  agreed  to  buy 
a  trumpet  for  his  brother  :  and  after- 
wards taking  up  a  little  red  morocco 
pocket-book.,  was  told  it  would  cost 
six  shillings.  He  laid  it  back  on  the 
stall.,  saying,  "  it  was  too  dear  ;"  but 
in  turning  round,,  the  flap  of  his  coat 
brushed  it  down  on  the  ground,,  and 
Will  Sportive,  unseen  by  any  body, 
picked  it  up,,  and  put  it  into  his  bo- 
som. The  owner  soon  missed  his 
property,  and  charged  William  with 
the  theft.  This  accusation  he 
warmly  resented;  but  the  man  per- 
severed in  laying  the  blame  on  him, 
till  a  mob  was  soon  gathered  round, 
and  it  was  determined  he  should  be 
searched. 

Will  Sportive,,  who  had  only  taken 
the  book  for  a  frolick,  for  the  same 
reason  now  contrived  amidst  the  bus- 
tle to  convey  it  into  his  companion's 
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pocket ;  and  Sedlev,  conscious  of 
his  own  innocence,  grew  more  angry 
at  the  treatment  he  met  with  ;  and 
absolutely  refused  the  satisfaction 
that  was  demanded.  This  added  to 
the  suspicions  against  him,  and  he 
was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers. 
He  held  his  hands  over  his  pockets/ 
sunk  down  on  the  ground,  and  did 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  prevent 
those  about  him  from  the  execution 
of  their  design  : — but  judge  of  his 
astonishment,  when  after  being 
overcome  by  force,  the  book  was 
found  upon  him. — In  vain  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  INo  one  gave 
him  credit,  and  the  general  cry  of 
<c  here  is  a  young  thief!"  resounded 
from  every  tongue.  Some  threat- 
ened him  with  a  ducking  in  a  horse- 
pond,  others  with  a  whipping  at  the 
cart's  tail,  and  others  prophesied 
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that  he  would  end  his  days  at  the 
gallows,  and  come  at  last  to  be 
hanged. 

Will  Sportive,  whose  joke  was  at- 
tended with  such  serious  conse- 
quences, began  to  repent  his  frolick  ; 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  own  it,  as 
he  was  afraid  of  drawing  a  share  of 
the  condemnation  on  himself.  He 
therefore  left  poor  William  to  bear 
the  blame  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
only  stood  by  a  silent  spectator  of 
those  inconveniences  which  he  had 
himself  been  the  cause  of.  The 
man  still  continued  in  a  great  pas- 
sion, and  declared  he  would  take 
young  Sedley  before  a  justice  of 
peace.  Terrified  at  this  threat,  and 
shocked  st  the  thought  of  going  to  a 
prison  for  a  supposed  oiFence,  he 
begged  on  his  knees  for  mercy,  and 
offered  a!i  he  had  about  him  as  a 
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compensation  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  knew  he  had  not  been  guilty. 
For  a  guinea  the  owner  of  the  book 
agreed  to  let  him  go;  but  nothing 
less  should  be  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
Such  a  sum  the  unfortunate  youth 
had  not  to  give.  He  had  spent  six- 
pence for  his  trumpet,  and  three- 
pence for  plum-cakes  the  day  before ; 
so  that  nine-shillings  and  nine-pence 
were  all  he  had  remaining;  but  this 
would  not  satisfy  the  person  he  had 
offended.  His  companions  offered 
to  lend  him  all  they  were  worth,  but 
even  that  was  insufficient  for  the 
demand.  Fairform  had  half-a- 
crown :  Tom  Wilding  could  find 
but  three-pence  three  farthings, 
though  he  felt  in  all  his  pockets, 
and  kept  the  expecting  William  in 
an  agony  of  suspense.  Jack  Care- 
less threw  down  two-pence,,  but  said 
t 
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his  father  would  be  angry  if  he 
parted  with  his  silver.  Sedley  looked 
at  him  with  displeasure.  Cf  Your 
father  angry/'  said  he :  ft  if  these 
scruples  had  been  urged  sooner,  it 
would  have  become  you  better." 
(c  You  shall  not  haveihe  two-pence/' 
returned  Careless.,  taking  it  up  again 
and  putting  it  in  his  pocket :  "  if 
you  do  not  choose  it,  I  will  not 
oblige  you  against  your  inclination." 
Will  Sportive,,  desirous  to  repair  the 
damage  he  had  done,  offered  him  all 
he  was  possessed  of,  which  amounted 
but  to  thirteen-pence-halfpenny. 

The  distressed  Sedley  had  nothing 
left,,  except  a  silver-medal  which  his 
grandfather  had  given  him  that 
morning,  and  told  him  to  keep  it  for 
li'is  sake.  He  took  it  from  his  pocket, 
looked  at  it,  and  bursting  into  tears., 
exclaimed,  "  No  !  not  even  to  save 
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me  from  prison  would  I  part  front 
this/' — A  poor  chimney-sweeper, 
who  had  come  to  see  the  merriment 
of  the  fair,,  aud  who  watched  the 
event  of  the  uproar  which  this  affray 
had  occasioned,  recollecting  the  fea- 
tures of  William  as  he  turned  his 
head  with  the  eagerness  of  despair, 
knocked  his  brush  and  shovel  toge- 
ther, and  feeling  in  the  tatters  of  his 
waistcoat,  produced  a  shilling.  "  Will 
this  help  you,  master/'  said  he :  "  I 
took  it  to  day  for  sweeping  Squire 
Nicely's  chimney ;  but  you  shall 
have  it,  be  the  consequence  what  it 

will." William's  conscience  smote 

him. ce  I  would  not  change  my 

half-guinea  for  thee,  Tony" — and 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  blushing 
and  repentant  cheek. — The  man  in- 
sisted on  having  the  medal  ;  but 
William  would  not  consent.  For  a 
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Jong  time  he  refused,,  till  at  length  it 
growing1  late,  he  was  terrified  with 
apprehension,  and  his  companions 
declared  they  would  stay  no  longer. 
So  overcome  by  their  importunity, 
he  yielded  it  up,  thanked  Tony  for 
his  kindness,  which  he  promised  to 
repay  the  next  day,  and  with  a 
melancholy  countenance  accepted 
his  discharge,  and  went  back  to  Cap- 
tain Fair  form's. 

As  they  did  not  choose  to  return 
directly  from  the  village,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  a  farther  way  about ; 
so  that  it  was  near  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  when  they  reached  home. 
Harry  told  a  plausible  tale  to  excuse 
their  stay,  and  said,  <f  they  had  met 
with  their  two  play-fellows,  and  been 
walking  with  them/*  Young  Sedley 
sat  in  silent  vexation  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable,  and  soon  after  took 
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his   leave,   and   returned  to  his  fa- 
ther's. 

As  he  drew  nigh  the  gate,  he 
began  weeping  afresh  ;  and  instead 
of  the  pleasure  and  alacrity  with 
which  he  usually  entered ;  and  the 
joy  which  he  always  felt  at  meet- 
ing with  his  friends,  he  crept  softly 
along,  oppressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  wrong ;  and 
finding  the  coach  gates  open,  sneaked 
unobserved  into  the  house.  He  stood 
for  some  time  in  the  hall,  wanting 
the  courage  to  meet  his  assembled 
friends  ;  till  hearing  his  grandfather's 
voice,  he  listened  to  know  what  he 
was  saying.  Mr.  Graves  was  speak- 
ing to  little  Bob.  tc  Yes/'  said  he, 
ef  I  have  given  your  brother  and 
sister  a  medal  exactly  like  that ;  and 
now  I  shall  see  (for  my  sake)  which 
of  you  will  keep  it  the  longest/' 
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To  express  what  the  poor  fellow  felt 
at  that  moment  is  almost  impossible. 
He  ran  up  into  his  own  apartment, 
and  throwing  himself  with  his  face 
upon  the  bed,  sobbed  out,,  "  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  say  ?"  At 
length  after  weeping  some  time,,  he 
determined,  as  he  really  felt  a  violent 
head-ache,  to  plead  that  as  an  excuse, 
and  to  go  to-bed  immediately.  With 
this  resolution  he  composed  his 
countenance  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
slowly  walked  into  the  parlour.  His 
brother,  with  that  fondness  which  he 
always  expressed,  directly  brought 
the  present  Mr.  Graves  had  given 
him,  and  jumping  as  he  spoke,, 
pressed  William's  arm,  and  looking 
up  in  his  face,  "  Is  it  not  a  nice 
medal  ?"  said  he,  <(  Let  me  look  at 
your's,  to  see  if  they  are  exactly 
alike/' — The  poor  boy  was  covered 
*  3 
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with  blushes ;  and  as  Robert  re- 
peated -his  question,  he  peevishly 
replied,  cc  I  have  not  got  it  about 
me."  He  then  mentioned  the  pain 
in  his  head,  and  wished  his  friends 
good  night.  The  kind  concern  which 
they  expressed  for  his  indisposition, 
added  greatly  to  his  uneasiness. 
"  How  little/'  said  he,  "  do  1  de- 
serve their  tenderness  !  and  how 
unworthy  do  I  feel  of  their  solici- 
tude !  If  they  knew  in  what  manner 
I  have  behaved  out  of  their  sight,, 
they  would  think  me  deserving  of 
punishment  and  contempt.  How 
will  they  be  able  to  rely  upon  me, 
when  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself? 
I  knew  it  was  wrong  to  go  with  Fair- 
form,  yet  I  went : — and  now  all  these 
troubles  are  the  consequence  of  one 
bad  action.  I  think  I  will  never 
more  be  persuaded  to  do  what  is 
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not   strictly   right. " — Such  was   his 
firm  resolution  at  that  instant;    but 
though   his  heart  was  noble.,   gene- 
rous, and  open  to  conviction,  it  was 
weak  in  the  moment  of  temptation. 
He  wanted   resolution  to    complete 
his  character;    for   with   many  vir- 
tues, and  an  excellent  disposition,  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  act  contrary 
to    his  judgment..     Hence   he    was 
frequently  seduced  by  his  companions 
into  such  errors  as  gave  him  lasting 
cause  for  repentance.     In  the  present 
instance  his  regret  for  his  fault  was 
sincere.     He  wept  till  he  fell  asleep  ; 
and  his  first  thoughts  in  the  morning 
were  an  earnest  wish    that  he   had 
returned  to  school.     cc  All  the  plea- 
sure I  have  felt  on  this  addition  to 
my  holidays,  does  not  pay  me  for  my 
present  pain ;   since  nothing/'  said 
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he,  te  is  so  terrible  as  a  guilty  coa* 
science  !" 

Who  now  would  have  imagined,, 
that  under  the  sense  of  this  convic^ 
tion  and  suffering,  from  one  devia- 
tion, he  would  directly  have  sunk 
into  another  of  a  worse  kind  ?->-* 
With  a  melancholy  countenance  he 
left  his  room,  and  was  going  through 
the  hall  into  the  garden,  when  Harry 
Fairform  entered  at  the  opposite 
door,  and  joining  him,  they  walked 
out  together. 

"  Why  you  look  still  more  pitia- 
ble," said  his  visitor,  fc  than  when 
we  parted  last  night :  surely  your 
old  square-toes  did  not  give  you  a 
drubbing !  I  came  on  purpose  to 
know  how  you  came  off  after  the  loss 
of  your  money  ?"  "  A  drubbing  \" 
returned  William  with  indignation  : 
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f<  no  indeed  !  neither  my  father  nor 
grandfather  ever  beat  me  in  their 
lives :  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  I 
assure  you.  At  present  they  do  noU 
know  how  much  I  am  to  blame; 
but  I  would  give  any  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  had  not  gone  with  you 
to  the  fair/'  Cf  Why  then,  Sedley," 
replied  his  companion,  ee  you  are  a 
greater  fool  than  I  thought  you. 
My  father  is  pretty  free  with  his 
horsewhip  ;  and  when  he  finds  out 
that  I  have  disobeyed  him,  he  makes 
me  feel  what  he  calls  military  disci- 
pline, till  I  can  neither  sit,  stand,  or 
go ;  but  had  I  nothing  more  to  fear 
than  one  of  old  Graves's  mumbling 
preachments,  it  would  be  a  great 
while  before  I  should  look  thus  dis- 
mal." "  For  shame  !"  exclaimed 
Sedley,  who  loved  his  grandfather  to 
the  highest  degree,  f(  for  shame ! 
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do  not  uttter  such  sentiments :  if 
you  can  only  be  governed  by  a 
horse-ichip,  you  deserve  to  feel  its 
strokes :  but  I  would  have  you 
Itnow,,  that  I  scorn  to  be  kept  within 
bounds  merely  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. I  wish  my  friends  to  depend 
upon  me  in  their  absence.,  as  well  as 
if  they  could  see  all  my  actions  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  abused  their  confidence,  that 
my  looks  show  that  sorrow  which 
you  so  much  ridicule.  The  loss  of 
that  medal  too/'  added  he,  bursting1 
into  tears,  "  which  my  grandfather 
gave  me  to  keep  for  his  sake,  what 
must  he  think  of  my  affection,  when 
he  knows  on  what  occasion  I  parted 
with  it?" 

Pairform  in  vain  used  every  argu- 
ment to  afford  him  consolation  ;  his 
distress  increased  as  th<t  hour  of 
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breakfast  approached ;  and  neither 
ridicule  or  advice  had  the  power  to 
render  him  composed.  When  just 
as  they  were  returning  to  the  house, 
Harry  stopped,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  gravel-walk  picked  up  little 
Bob's  medal,  which  he  had  a  few 
minutes  before  dropped  from  his 
coat-pocket,  in  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief. "  Here/'  said  he,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure;  <c  now 
I  hope  you  will  dry  your  tears  :  take 
this,  and  have  no  further  dread  of 
detection/' — William  stretched  forth 
his  hand  in  a  transport  of  delight  ; 
but  immediately  recollecting  himself, 
{ '  It  is  not  mine,"  said  he  :  ' '  O  that 
it  were  !  I  dare  say  my  brother  has 
lost  it."  ff  And  will  you  not  take  it 
then  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Pairform :  f(  What  a  ridiculous 
scruple  is  this  !  If  Fob  has  lost  it,  it 
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is  but  a  piece  of  negligence  ;  and 
no  creature  need  be  acquainted  that 
you  have  found  it;  as  they  are 
exactly  alike  you  cannot  be  disco- 
vered :  and  only  think  how  angry 
they  will  be,,  if  they  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  last  night's  fro- 

lick." Poor     Sedley     paused — 

every  reproach  which  he  deserved, 
and  the  reproof  which  he  dreaded., 
rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  mind. 
Harry's  persuasions  seconded  his 
inclination,  and  increased  his  fears. 
The  moment  was  critical  to  his 
virtue.  Honour  forbad  him  to  do 
such  a  base  action,  while  his  appre- 
hension of  his  friends  displeasure  in- 
clined him  to  run  the  hazard  of 
future  remorse  to  escape  from  pre- 
sent shame.  The  struggle  of  his 
niind  was  great,  and  it  ended  nobly 
for  a  moment. — "  No  !"  said  he 
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with  firmness,  (c  I  have  suffered 
enough  already  from  doing  wrong,  I 
will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  injure 
my  brother,,  and  deceive  my  friends : 
I  will  trust  to  my  grandfather's  in- 
dulgence :  I  will  honestly  confess 
the  whole  truth,  and  let  my  sorrow 
expiate  my  fault/'  "  For  pity's 
sake/'  returned  Fairform,  "  do  not 
be  so  rash  :  if  you  have  no  regard 
for  yourself  have  some  consideration 
for  me.  You  agreed  to  be  of  our 
party,  and  now  you  will  involve  me 
in  distress.  If  you  tell  the  whole  to 
Mr.  Graves,  he  will  say,  that  I 
seduced  you  to  do  what  you  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  guilty  of, 
and  will  prevent  our  meeting  in 
future.  I  know  his  rigid  notions  of 
obedience :  he  will  tell  my  father, 
and  his  punishments  are  so  severe, 
that  my  heart  sickens  at  the  thought — 
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Cruel,,  unkind  Sedley !  I  came  on 
purpose  to  give  you  comfort,  and  you 
will  heap  these  evils  upon  me  in 
return.  I  may  have  acted  wrong 
last  night ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  he  thus  unfriendly  to  you/' 

This  argument  was  directly  suited 
to  the  generosity  of  William's  dispo- 
sition. He  could  not  bear  to  give 
pain  to  another.  To  make  his  com- 
panion suffer  through  his  means, 
seemed  to  him  so  mean  and  cowardly, 
that  all  the  more  powerful  reasons  of 
truth  and  virtue  were  considered  as 
inferior  to  this  one  consideration  ; 
while  from  motives  of  the  highest 
good-nature,  by  viewing  the  aifair 
in  a  false  light,  he  at  length  yielded 
to  Fairform's  persuasions  ;  and  what 
no  temptation  on  his  own  account 
could  effect,  the  solicitude  for  Harry's 
safety  induced  him  to  comply  with. — - 
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A  striking  lesson  to  young  persons, 
of  the  danger  which  must  arise  from 
bad  company;     and    an    alarming 
caution  to  all :    since  without  pru- 
dence and  resolution  a  good  disposi- 
tion may  be  led  into  the  commission 
of  evil,  even  when  they  intend  to  do 
right. — For  a  long  time  they  debated 
on  the  subject ;   till  at  length  over- 
come by  his  companion's  entreaties, 
he  put  the  medal  in  his  pocket,  and 
added,  "  I  shall  keep  this  as  a  mo- 
nument of  my  folly*  in  first  yielding 
against  my  conscience   to   go   with 
you  to  the  fair :    that  has  been  the 
foundation  of  every  inconvenience, 
and  now  I  see  not  where  the  evil 
will  stop.     Let  this  warn^ow,  Harry, 
for  the  future,  that  however  you  may 
escape  detection,  every  disobedience 
will  bring  its  own  punishment/' — 
A  repeated  call  to  breakfast  now 
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obliged  them  to  go  in.  Young 
Pairform  paid  his  compliments  with 
that  grace  which  distinguished  him 
upon  all  occasions,  and  without  em- 
barrassment sat  down  by  Mr.  Sedley. 
William  placed  himself  in  the  win- 
dow-seat, and  could  scarcely  answer 
the  inquiries  which  were  put  to  him 
about  his  health.  He  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  an  innocent  mind  ; 
and  his  behaviour  was  confused, 
bashful,  and  silent.  Harry  soon 
took  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Graves  in- 
vited his  grandson  to  take  a  walk. 
Ma§ter  Sedley  would  at  that  time 
have  willingly  been  excused ;  but 
having  no  reason  which  he  could 
urge  against  it,  he  prepared  to  go  : 
when  just  as  they  were  ready  to  set 
off,  little  Bob  came  out  of  the  garden 
in  great  distress,  saying,  "  he  did 
not  know  how^  or  where;  but  he 
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had  lost  his  medal!" — William  co- 
loured like  crimson  ! — He  made  him 
no  answer,  but  turning  round, 
stooped  down  at  the  same  time,,  as  if 
looking  for  something.  ' e  O  !  there 
is  a  good  boy,  do  look  for  it/'  said 
Bob :  fc  you  are  very  kind,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  lost  it  here :  I  know  I 
had  it  this  morning/'  ff  You  have 
not  kept  it  long  for  ray  sake/'  said 
his  grandfather :  "  I  dare  say  Wil- 
liam and  Nancy  can  both  show 
theirs/'  Miss  Sedley  pulled  her's 
from  her  pocket  Her  brother  was 
going  to  do  the  same,  but  his  con- 
science would  not  let  him  draw  forth 
his  hand.  He  held  the  medal  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  but  did 
not  dare  to  bring  it  out  to  view. 
te  Do  not  cry,  Bob/'  said  Mr. 
Graves,  "  you  are  a  little  boy,  and  are 
not  used  to  be  entrusted  with  money : 
L  3 
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I  will  get  you  another,  and  your 
brother  shall  take  care  of  it.  He 
loves  me  so  well,  that  1  dare  say  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  his,  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone/'  William  could 
not  answer  but  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks.  His  grandfather 
embracing  him,  told  him  not  to  be 
concerned.  fe  I  am  an  old  man,  my 
dear  boy,  and  cannot  expect  to  live 
many  years  longer;  but  do  not 
grieve  for  that  circumstance  :  when 
you  look  at  the  medal  which  1  gave 
you,  though  but  a  trifle  in  itself,  let 
it  remind  you  how  much  I  loved  you, 
and  how  earnestly  I  wished  to  pro- 
mote your  happiness.  Remember, 
my  child,  that  you  can  never  be 
comfortable,  unless  you  have  a  clear 
conscience ;  and  let  every  testimony 
of  your  friends  affection  to  you,  be'  a 
remembrance  to  act  with  honour, 
generosity,  and  integrity." 
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Sedley  made  no  reply,  but  by  his 
sobs.  The  caresses  of  Mr.  Graves 
wounded  him  more  than  the  keenest 
reproaches.  He  would  have  con- 
fessed all,  but  the  fear  of  drawing 
Fairform  into  disgrace  kept  him 
silent ;  and  he  set  forward  on  his 
walk  with  an  uneasiness  too  great 
to  be  described.  In  vain  did  his 
venerable  companion  endeavour  to 
engage  him  in  conversation  :  he 
was  too  conscious  of  deserving  blame 
to  join  with  his  usual  freedom  and 
gaiety.  At  length,  as  they  ascended 
to  a  rising  ground  which  opened  to 
a  very  extensive  prospect,  Mr. 
Graves,  pointing  to  the  village  where 
William  had  lately  been  in  search 
of  his  chimney-sweeper  acquaint- 
ance, required,  "  When  he  had 
seen  him  ?  and  whether  he  had  yet 
fulfilled  his  intention  of  giving  him 
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any  money  ?" — This  question  was 
too  important  to  admit  of  imme- 
diate answer  :  if  he  told  when,  he 
might  be  asked  where  he  had  met 
him  ?  and  that  would  amount  to  a 
confession  of  all  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  conceal.  He  hesitated  for 
some  time,  till  his  grandfather  ob- 
serving his  confusion,  took  his  hand, 
and  with  tender  seriousness  thus  ad- 
dressed him. — ec  I  have  seen  with 
uneasiness,  my  dear  boy,  that  some 
secret  burthens  your  mind,  nor  do  I 
wish  for  your  confidence,  unless  you 
can  willingly  repose  it  in  my  affec- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
advise  you — speak  your  difficulties, 
and  let  not  mistrust  or  anxiety  over- 
spread your  features."  "  I  do  not 
deserve/'  said  the  repentant  Sedley, 
<e  that  you  should  treat  me  thus 
kindly;  nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  tell 
§ 
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you  the  subject  which  distresses  my 
heart.  Another  is  concerned,  or 
greatly  as  I  have  been  to  blame,  I 
would  this  moment  confess  it  all." 
ff  You  best  know,  my  love/'  re- 
turned Mr.  Graves,  "  whether  you 
have  made  any  promise  which  honour 
would  oblige  you  to  keep  sacred; 
but  remember,  that  you  may  be 
drawn  into  guilt,  by  a  too  steady 
adherence  to  a  bad  cause ;  and  ^be 
assured,  that  person  cannot  be  your 
real  friend,  who  would  engage  you 
to  conceal  from  your  parents,  what 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with." — A  pause  now  en- 
sued, and  William,  after  debating 
some  time,  was  going  to  confess  the 
whole :  when  a  man  with  a  little 
girl  came  in  sight;  whom  upon  a 
nearer  view,  they  discovered  to  be 
Fanny  Mopwell.  They  immediately 
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renewed  Iheir  acquaintance;  and 
she  informed  them  that  she  had 
come  the  morning  before  on  a  visit 
to  her  uncle,  who  kept  a  little  shop 
in  the  village  of  Boxley,  and  had 
invited  her  to  be  present  at  the  fair. 
William,,  with  his  grandfather's  leave, 
asked  her  to  pass  the  day  with  him  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Sedley's  family  was  well 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
her  uncle  who  was  with  her,  con- 
sented to  her  going. 

Our  young  gentleman  was  much 
rejoiced  at  having  a  companion 
•whose  presence  might  interrupt  any 
farther  conversation ;  though  to  take 
such  a  walk  with  his  grandfather 
\vas  at  any  other  season  what  he 
most  wished  for.  At  their  return  he 
presented  Fanny  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  both  received  her  with 
great  pleasure.  As  for  little  Bob  he 
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sat  weeping  in  the  window,  sucking 
the  corner  of  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  now  and  then  gently 
touching  a  fly  on  the  glass  of  the 
window,  to  see  it  walk  from  place  to 

place. Again,  William  felt  the 

stings  of  remorse.  He  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  taking  the  pocket- 
piece  once  more  in  his  hand,  deter- 
mined to  restore  it  to  its  right  owner. 
<c  My  brother  shall  not  be  thus  dis- 
tressed for  my  crimes  :  I  will  not  be 
so  base,  let  the  event  be  what  it 
may."  With  this  resolution  he 
again  rejoined  the  company;  and 
going  up  to  master  Robert,  said 
with  a  smile,  ((  Will  this  cheer  your 
spirits  ?  I  have  found  your  trea- 
sure." Bob  eagerly  jumped  down  to 
take  it,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
his  brother's  neck,  held  him  al- 
most double  to  receive  his  caresses, 
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ff  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  said  he. 
Thank  you  !  thank  you  a  thousand 
times !" 

William's  delight  was  damped 
with  the  recollection  of  how  little  he 
deserved  his  acknowledgments. — A 
bad  action  interrupts  the  enjoyment 
of  every  satisfaction,  and  transforms 
all  our  pleasure  into  pain. — He  was 
then  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
the  place  where  he  had  discovered 
it ;  but  carefully  concealed  how  long 
it  had  been  in  his  possession  ;  leaving 
every  one  to  imagine  he  had  but 
just  picked  it  up.  His  feelings, 
however,  on  the  occasion  were  so 
uncomfortable,  that  he  retired  to  his 
own  apartment  to  think  of  the  oc- 
casion in  solitude.  Bob,  in  the 
mean  time,  skipping  and  jumping 
about  with  the  light-hearted  pleasure 
of  innocence,  carried  his  dear  medal 
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to  Fanny  Mopwell,  desiring  her  to 
observe  its  beauties,  and  declaring  he 
would  always  carefully  guard  it  for 
the  future.  The  girl  looked  at  it 
some  time,,  and  then  said,  "  she  had 
one  just  like  it,  which  a  man  of  her 
uncle's  acquaintance  had  given  her 
that  morning;"  and  taking  it  out  of 
a  little  iron  box  which  she  had  bought 
at  the  fair,,  said,  "  it  was  too  large 
to  go  in  a  red  striped  one  in  which 
she  kept  all  the  rest  of  her  money." 
Mr.  Graves  begged  he  might  see 
it,  as  those  he  had  given  his  grand- 
children were  of  great  age,  though 
they  had  been  so  well  preserved,  and 
he  thought  were  extremely  scarce. 
So  laying  it  down  on  the  table  while 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,  he  after- 
wards took  it  to  the  window,  and 
examined  it  very  minutely;  and 
turning  round,  begged  Fanny  would 
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tell  him  if  she  knew  how  the  man 
had  gotten  it.  Fanny  replied,  ce  she 
had  heard  him  say,  he  received  it  the 
night  before  from  a  saucy  boy  who 
was  going  to  steal  a  book  from  his 
stall;  but  that  she  knew  nothing 
more  about  it."  The  old  gentleman 
thanked  her,  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  He  walked  up  stairs,  and 
going  into  his  grandson's  chamber, 
found  him  writing  at  his  bureau. — 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you, 
my  dear/'  said  he,  ff  but  pray  lend 
me  your  medal  for  a  moment,  as  I 
want  to  compare  it  with  one  I  have 

in    my   hand." Sedley's    cheeks 

were  the  colour  of  crimson  :  he  was 
too  honest  to  tell  a  falsehood;  but 
his  confusion  left  him  not  a  word  to 
say. — Cf  I  -I  -I/'  stammered  he  out, 
"  I  - 1  - 1  have  not," — and  burst  into 
tears.  C(  William  !"  said  his  grand- 
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father  gravely,  "  Tell  me  the  truth."— 
He  could  make  no  answer  for  some 
time  but  by  his  sobs,  till  the  question 
being  again  repeated,  he  took  Mr. 
Graves  by  the  hand,  and  in  an  agony 
of  grief  proceeded  as  follows  : 

{f  Indeed,  Sir,  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  I  have  been  very  much  to 
blame  ;  and  one  crime  has  involved 
me  in  many  others ;  but  if  you  can 
now  forgive  me,  I  think  I  shall 
never  do  so  again.  When  I  went 
to  Captain  Fairform's  yesterday, 
Harry  wanted  me  to  go  with  him 
and  Tom  Wilding  to  the  fair.  His 
father  had  desired  him  not,  and  I 
thought  it  wrong  to  go;  but  they 
laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my 
squeamishncss,  and  would  have  it  I 
Mas  afraid  only  of  punishment,  know- 
ing that  not  to  be  my  motive  ; 
against  my  conscience  I  consented. 
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When  we  got  there  I  took  hold  of  a 
plaguy  pocket-book  intending  only 
to  ask  the  price ;  and  finding  it  to 
cost  six  shillings,,  I  laid  it  down 
again,  as  I  could  not  afford  it.  The 
man  soon  after  said  I  had  stolen  it. 
I  knew  I  was  innocent,  and  denied 
the  charge.  He  wanted  to  feel  in 
my  pockets ;  which  I  thought  very 
insolent,  and  would  not  let  him. 
However,  among  them,  they  would 
do  so,  and  my  resistance  was  in 
vain  : — and  to  be  sure  there  it  was  ! 
— and  Brestlaw  must  have  conjured 
it  there,  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
else  it  was  done.  So  then,  Sir, 
there  was  such  a  mob  about  me  you 
cannot  think ;  and  I  was  abused 
and  called  a  thief,  and  I  do  not  know 
what;  and  he  declared  he  would 
send  me  to  the  justice,  unless  I 
would  give  him  a  guinea :  and 
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amongst  us  all  we  could  not  muster 
one,  and  so  at  last  I  was  forced  to  let 
him  have  my  medal ;  but  indeed,  Sir, 
I  did  not  till  the  very  last;  and  I 
have  been  miserable  ever  since." 
fe  The  guilty,  William,,  will  ever  be 
so/*  returned  Mr.  Graves  very  se- 
riously ;  "  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
to  rank  you  in  that  number  ;  but 
tell  me  when  you  felt  for  it  in  the 
morning,  was  it  in  your  pocket  ? 
You  know  it  could  not  be,  why  then 
did  you  suffer  me  to  think  the  con- 
trary, and  to  commend  you  while  I 
partly  blamed  your  brother  ?"  "  You 
have  taught  me,  Sir/'  replied  he, 
fc  that  an  honest  confession  is  the 
best  reparation  for  a  fault.  I  wish  I 
had  done  it  'sooner,  but  Harry  Fair- 
form  persuaded  me  to  keep  it  secret 
for  his  sake.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  him  to  make  myself 
M  3 
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appear  less  guilty ;  but  his  bad 
advice  made  me  take  my  brothers 
medal,  which  he  found  in  the  garden, 
and  I  have  kept  it  till  just  now, 
when  I  could  not  be  easy  longer  to 
detain  it.  And  now,  Sir,  you  know 
the  whole ; — if  you  can  trust  my 
promise  for  the  future,  I  will  never 
again  behave  so  unworthy  of  your 
affection  ;  and  if  you  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  for  my  present  fault,  it 
might  incline  you  to  pity  and  forgive 
me." — Here  he  ceased,  held  down 
his  head,  nor  had  courage  to  look 
up.— 

Mr.  Graves,  with  great  kindness, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  ec  Your 
honesty/'  said  he,  ff  pleads  much  in 
your  favour,  and  as  you  feel  a  con- 
viction of  your  fault,  I  hope  I  may 
rely  upon  you  for  the  future.  The 
end  of  reprehension  and  punishment., 
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is  but  to  amend  the  offender :  and 
if  your  heart  is  truly  generous,  an 
immediate  forgiveness  of  your  error,, 
will  bind  you  most  strongly  to  future 
watchfulness.  Let  this  instance, 
however,  teach  you  that  candour  of 
disposition  which  you  ought  to  exer- 
cise for  others ;  and  remember  that 
although,  as  you  justly  observed, 
ce  every  one  rnay  be  good  if  they 
please/'  yet  that  circumstances  do 
sometimes  arise,  where  the  best 
hearts  may  be  seduced  or  surprised 
into  guilt:  and  therefore,  though 
you  should  guard  your  own  conduct 
with  peculiar  care,  yet  you  ought 
never  to  forget  every  charitable 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  others. 
It  is  rashness,  presumption,  and  folly, 
to  condemn  those  actions  of  which 
we  know  not  the  cause,  the  tempta- 
tation,  or  the  motive.  But  as  to  the 
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character  of  Harry  Fairform,  you 
may  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  improper 
for  your  imitation.  Vice  cannot  be 
divested  of  guilt ;  and  he  must  be 
extremely  wicked  who  can  laugh  at  a 
parent's  prohibition,  and  wilfully 
persuade  another  to  do  wrong. 
His  advice  this  morning  was  founded 
in  meanness,  selfishness,  and  deceit  : 
and  thus,  my  dear  boy,  have  you 
been  led  on  step  by  step  from  the 
commission  of  one  bad  action  to 
another ;  till  you  have  lost  the  calm, 
peace  which  innocence  only  can 
bestow,  and  feel  your  mind  a  prey  to 
the  uneasy  sensations  of  guilt.  Be 
assured,  my  child,  that  if  you  pursue 
that  course,  it  is  still  more  thorny. 
Had  you  added  to  your  crimes  a  lie, 
I  should  have  detected  you  imme- 
diately, as  the  man  to  whom  you 
gave  the  medal,  presented  it  to  Fanny 
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Mop  well,  and  I  have  it  now  in  my 
hand.  This  W.  S.  I  scratched  on 
it  myself  in  this  particular  place, 
that  I  might  know  in  case  either  of 
them  were  lost,  to  which  it  belonged ; 
and  the  initials  of  your  brother  and 
sister  you  will  find  in  theirs.  Consi- 
der  then  the  improvement  that  you 
may  reap  from  this  transaction. — 
However  in  secret  any  ill  action 
may  seem  to  be  committed ;  yet 
some  unthought  of  and  unexpected 
circumstance  may  discover  it.  Little 
did  you  think  this  morning  of  seeing 
the  child  who  is  below ;  and  still  less 
was  you  apprehensive  when  you  in- 
vited her  home,  that  she  would  be 
the  person  to  bring  your  medal  to 
me.  Let  this  convince  you,  then, 
that  if  you  do  wrong,  you  are  ever 
liable  to  detection  by  the  most  un- 
likely means,  and  in  consequence  are 
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open  to  disgrace.  Security,  my 
dear  child,  is  the  certain  attendant 
on  Virtue :  an  honest  heart  has 
no  mean  secret  to  conceal;  and 
therefore,  is  at  all  times  free  from 
those  uneasy  cares,  with  which  you 
have  this  morning  been  so  much 
distressed:  it  needs  no  evasion,  and 
is  above  the  use  of  any.  Cherish, 
therefore,  this  openness  of  character 
which  is  so  truly  amiable,  by  avoid- 
ing every  thing  which  your  con- 
science telfs  you  is  improper.  That 
inward  monitor  is  in  such  cases  your 
best  director.  If  you  feel  uneasy, 
and  are  conscious  you  are  acting  as 
your  friends  would  condemn,  be  not 
afraid  of  ridicule.  You  may  suffer 
from  its  shafts  for  a  few  moments, 
and  may  find  it  disagreeable  to  be 
laughed  at  by  those  who  are  more 
foolish  and  more  wicked  than  your- 
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self;  but  in  a  little  time  this  will  be 
over,  and  afterwards  you  will  enjoy 
the  approbation  of  your  friends,  and 
your  own  heart :  and  this,,  my  boy, 
is  a  noble  recom pence.  As  for 
doing  wrong  from  the  principle  of 
not  fearing  punishment,  it  is  the 
weakest  argument  that  can  be  urged. 
A  boy  who  is  not  afraid  to  deserve 
chastisement,  must  have  lost  every 
principle  of  honour  :  and  though 
your  friends  have  always  treated  you 
witty  generosity,  it  is  because  you 
havd  hitherto  been  obedient  and 
good  in  return.  Nor  would  it  be  to 
their  credit  to  let  you  escape  with 
impunity,  if  you  should  pursue  a 
different  conduct.  Never,  therefore, 
boast  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
rod,  but  that  you  are  determined 
never  to  incur  the  smart :  that  you 
will  never  be  persuaded  to  a  mean 
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action ,  and  therefore  it  is  an  object 
which  can  cause  you  no  terror.  I 
know  your  heart  is  generous,  but 
you  are  easily  persuaded.  You  must 
fortify  yourself  in  this  particular,  or 
you  will  be  in  great  danger  of  error 
in  your  future  life.  Steadiness  of 
principle,  my  dear  child,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  form  a,  great  and 
good  man.  You  love  your  brother, 
— but  to  oblige  a  worthless  boy,  you 
consented  to  injure,  to  deceive  and 
to  distress  him.  Did  not  his  unsus- 
pecting innocence  wound  you,  when 
he  begged  you  would  look  for  his 
medal,  and  thanked  you  for  your 
trouble  ? — Thus  it  is,  that  wicked- 
ness of  any  kind,  hardens  the  heart. 
However,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will 
take  warning  from  this  instance  of 
your  misconduct,  and  be  taught  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  bounds  to  a 
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action,  or  to  say,  I  will  go  on  so  far 
in  error,  and  then  I  will  stop  :  when 
once  you  consent  to  the  smallest  de- 
viation from  innocence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  how  deeply 
you  may  be  involved  in  guilt,  or  to 
what  lengths  of  mischief  or  wicked- 
ness your  first  fault  may  conduce." 

William,  with  the  greatest  contri- 
tion, promised  to  be  more  cautious 
for  the  future  ;  and  his  grandfather, 
after  sealing  his  forgiveness  with  re- 
peated embraces,  left  him  to  recover 
his  former  composure. — His  mind 
now  in  some  measure  relieved  from 
the  heavy  burthen  with  which  he 
had  been  oppressed,  soon  regained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  calmness  to  re- 
join his  friends ;  though  still  the 
consciousness  of  the  late  transactions 
abated  his  vivacity,  and  made  him 
bashful  and  silent.  His  thoughts 
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daring  the  morning  had  been  wholly 
engaged  with  his  own  concerns ;  but 
when  dinner  was  over,  he  recollected 
that  he  had  promised  to  return  the 
shilling  to  Tony,  which  he  had  so  ge- 
nerously lent  him  in  his  distress. 
Unwilling  to  renew  the  subject  with 
any  of  his  relations,  he  was  again 
distressed  for  money  ;  but  resolving 
to  keep  his  promise,  he  applied  to 
his  sister  for  two  shillings,  which 
she  immediately  gave  him,  and  he 
set  off  full  speed  on  his  way  to  the 
village,  to  find  his  sooty  friend. 
For  some  time  before  he  arrived  at 
the  place,  he  heard  the  screams  of 
an  object  seemingly  in  violent  pain. 
As  he  approached,  they  sounded 
fainter  and  more  exhausted ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  they 
ceased  entirely. — But  judge  of  his 
disappointment,  terror,  and  compas- 
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sion,  when  he  beheld  the  unfortu- 
nate Tony  Climb  well,  unbound  from 
a  tree  by  his  inhuman  master,  who 
had  been  beating  him  with  a  leather 
strap,  and  had  afterwards  given  him 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  brush, 
which  had  stunned  and  deprived  him 
of  sense,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  left 
there  with  a  kick  from  the  same  bru- 
tal wretch,  and  threatened, — <e  that 
if  he  did  not  soon  get  up,  he  would 
come  and  rouse  him  with  a  ^ven- 
geance/' 

William  went  to  him  with  an  in- 
tention to  raise  him  ;  but  found  he 
could  not  stand,  nor  return  him  any 
answer  to  his  inquiries.  At  a  little 
distance,  however,  he  discovered  the 
boy  who  had  been  Tony's  companion 
at  their  first  meeting ;  and  after 
calling  him  some  time  in  vain,  went 
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up  to  him,  and  begged  to  know  for 
what  crime  his  fellow  apprentice  had 
been  so  cruelly  used.  ee  I  am  afraid 
of  going  to  help  him/'  said  Jack, — 
<f  but  Master  has  beat  him  because 
he  did  not  bring  home  the  shilling 
which  he  had  yesterday  for  sweep- 
ing 'Squire  Nicety's  chimney.  He 
told  Master  as  how  he  could  bring  it 
him  to-day  ;  and  master  did  wait  till 
the  afternoon ;  but  now  he  was  in 
such  a  passion,  that  he  said,  "  he 
would  kill  him  ;"  and  I  was  afraid 
as  how  he  would,  and  I  believe  he 
has,  I  do  not  see  him  stir ;  and  sure 
he  would  get  up  if  he  could,  for  fear 
of  a  second  drubbing/'  "  And  has 
my  crime  been  the  occasion  of  this 
evil  too?"  said  William:  "  Well 
might  my  grandfather  say  I  did  not 
know  where  the  mischief  of  an  error 
may  stop.  My  poor  Tony  !  what 
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shall  I  do  to  recover  thee  ?  and  how 
shall  I  recompence  thy  sufferings? 
sufferings  too  which  I  have  occa- 
sioned !" — With  this  lamentation  he 
returned  to  the  unfortunate  object  of 
his  pity,  who  after  a  heavy  groan 
opened  his  eyes. — "  Tony  !"  cried 
Sedley,  endeavouring  to  raise  him, 
te  my  dear  boy,  how  do  you  do  ?" — 
The  voice  of  compassion  sounded  so 
strange  to  him,  that  he  looked 
amazed  at  his  friend  ;  who  repeat- 
ing his  question,  begged  him  to  get 
up,  and  if  he  could,  to  walk  forward 
with  him  a  little  way. 

A  chimney-sweeper  is  accustomed 
to  ill  usage  ;  and  Tony  had  not  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  a  master  who 
would  spare  him  his  full  share  of  suf- 
fering.— He  arose,  however,  with 
William's  assistance,  and  crept  on 
till  they  came  to  a  field-gate,  over 
N  3 
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which  he  scrambled  with  difficulty, 
and  then  sat  down  under  a  hedge, 
which  concealed  him  from  observa- 
tion.— Sedley  with  tears  entreated 
him  to  forgive  him  for  not  having 
sooner  discharged  his  debt,  and  for 
being  the  occasion  of  bringing  him 
into  so  much  trouble  ;  "  but  why/* 
said  he,  ec  did  you  not  come  to  me, 
and  you  might  have  been  sure  I 
would  have  paid  you  immediately .?" 
ff  Ah  !  master/'  replied  Tony,  fc  I 
thought  you  would;  and  so  this 
morning  I  went  to  his  honour's  at  the 
great  house,  where  I  first  saw  you, 
and  the  gay  coach,  and  the  long  tail 
nags ;  and  so  I  axed  for  young  mas- 
ter, for  I  did  not  know  your  name  ; 
and  the  coachman  I  fancy  it  was, 
said,  ff  I  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  axe 
for  young  master  truly;  but  that, 
however  young  master,  was  not  at 
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home."  I  then  said  you  owed  me  a 
shilling,  and  begged  him  to  pay  it 
for  you,  and  I  dared  to  say  you 
would  return  it.  Upon  this  he  bid 
me  go  about  my  business  for  an  im- 
pudent knave ;  and  giving  me  two 
or  three  hearty  smacks  with  a  long 
horse-whip  he  had  in  his  hand,  sent 
me  out  of  the  court-yard."  ee  How 
very  unfortunate !"  cried  Sedley  ; 
tf  this  must  have  happened  while  I 
was  out  with  my  grandfather;  but 
I  will  now  pay  you  immediately/' 
added  he,  giving  him  the  two  shil- 
lings he  had  brought.  ff  I  have  no 
more  at  present ;  but  the  first  money 
I  get,  you  shall  share  it  I  promise 
you/'  re  I  lent  you  but  owe,"  said 
Tony,  (e  so  you  have  given  me  this 
too  much/'  <c  Keep  it,  keep  it,"  re- 
plied William,  (f  I  only  wish  that  I 
had  more  to  give." — 
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At  this  instant  little  Jack  (whose 
fear  of  his  master  had  kept  him  from 
visiting  his  companion,  but  who  had 
watched  him  into  the  field)  came 
running  to  Tony  with  information 
that  he  might  go  home.,  for  that  his 
tormentor  was  gone  to  the  ale-house. 
— The  boy  immediately  got  up,  and 
said,  "  he  would  make  the  best  of 
his  way,  and  take  the  opportunity  of 
going  back ;  for  that  his  mistress 
was  the  kindest  creature  in  the 
world,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
again/' — William  was  determined  to 
accompany  him;  and  they  soon 
reached  the  cottage  together. — The 
poor  woman  was  holding  one  hand 
over  her  eye,  the  other  sustained  a 
Kttle  infant  whom  she  was  suckling, 
and  who  looked  up  at  her  every  now 
and  then  with  a  smile,  while  her 
tears  dropped  on  its  innocent  face. 
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A  girl  about  two  years  old  was  stand- 
ing by  her  knee,  and  crying  for 
some  victuals,,  and  to  be  taken  up, 
mammy.  Another  child  at  a  broken 
table,,  was  trying  to  reach  a  bit  of 
stale  crust  covered  with  soot,  that 
his  father  had  tossed  out  of  his 
pocket. — Such  was  the  scene  young 
Sedley  beheld  at  his  entrance;  and 
which  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  elegance  he  had  been  always 
accustomed  to. — "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter., mistress  ?"  cried  Tony,  in  an 
accent  of  compassion  and  concern. — 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she  looked 
up,  and  showed  her  eye,  which  was 
swelled  in  such  a  manner  she  could 
scarcely  see — "  Oh  !  my  poor  boy, 
how  are  you  ?"  she  replied,  Cf  I 
thought  you  had  been  killed,  and  by 
interceding  in  your  behalf,  provoked 
your  master  so  much,  that  he  gave 
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me  a  blow  so  severe  I  really  thought 
it  would  have  ended  all  my  troubles 
together.?—  But  who  is  that  young 

gentleman  ?"  added  she. Tony 

briefly  related  the  account  of  their 
late  meeting,  as  he  had  before  in- 
formed her  of  the  occasion  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  that  he  had  lent 
William  the  shilling,  which  had 
caused  them  so  much  trouble. 

The  children  now  became  more 
clamorous  for  food;  but  she  told 
them  she  had  nothing  to  give  them. 

Tony,  however,  showed  the  money 
he  had  received  ;  and  promised  if 
they  were  good,  they  should  have  a 
quartern  loaf.  He  then  dispatched 
Jack  to  fetch  one,  whose  speedy  re- 
turn afforded  all  parties  great  satis- 
faction. The  eagerness  with  which 
they  devoured  the  stale  bread  occa- 
sioned Sedley  the  highest  astonish- 
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ment.  They  each  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  when  told  they  owed  it 
to  him ;  and  he  experienced  more 
pleasure  in  having  contributed  to 
their  comfort,  than  any  amusement 
had  hitherto  afforded  him  :  yet  his 
delight  was  much  damped  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  pain  he  had  occa- 
sioned ;  and  the  bruise  on  poor  Mrs. 
Blackall's  eye  was  an  addition  to  all 
the  other  mischief  which  had  at- 
tended his  fault.  He  thought  it 
time,  however,,  to  take  his  leave,,  and 
wishing  them  a  good-night  and  a 
speedy  recovery,  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn home. —Fanny  was  gone  when 
he  arrived  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  that  he  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  her  company, 
and  still  more,  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  ask  for  the  rest  of  the  book*  which 
contained  the  account  of  Mr.  Active 
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and  his  family  ;  or  to  return  the  part 
which  she  had  lent  him.  The  next 
morning  he  sent  the  servant  to  de- 
liver it  to  her  at  her  uncle's,,  as  he 
had  promised  to  return  it  before 
he  went  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Graves  having  been  rather 
indisposed  the  preceding  evening, 
did  not  breakfast  with  the  family ; 
and  his  grandson  very  soon  retired 
to  his  apartment  in  order  to  amuse 
him  with  his  conversation.—"  You 
are  very  kind,  my  dear  boy/'  said 
he,  Cf  to  favour  me  with  your  com- 
pany ;  but  as  your  holidays  are 
nearly  over,  I  do  not  wish  to  confine 
you  to  an  old  man's  room,  as  I  am 
sensible  that  more  lively  entertain- 
ments are  better  relished  at  your 
time  of  life." — William  assured  him 
that  his  attendance  was  voluntary  ; 
and  then  informed  him  of  his  visit  to 
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the  poor  chimney-sweeper,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  had  attended 
it. — "  Unhappy  Tony  !"  replied 
Mr.  Graves,  ff  his  fate  is  a  severe 
one  !  and  yet,  my  child,  it  is  but  a 
few  days  ago,  since  you  wished  to 
be  in  his  situation.  Do  you  not 
now  feel  the  folly  of  seeking  to 
change  your  state  in  life  at  a  ven- 
ture, only  because  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  some  trifling  circumstance 
which  disturbs  you  at  the  present 
moment  ?  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
be  insensible  to  the  grief  of  parting 
with  your  friends.  That  heart  which 
is  destitute  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
is  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  hu- 
man beings.  But  do  you  consider, 
that  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
your  studies  is  a  blessing  which  you 
ought  to  value  as  inestimable ;  and 
instead  of  repining  at  your  fate,  you 
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should  be  thankful  that  your  parents 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  you 
this  high  advantage.  Never,,  there- 
fore,, for  the  future,,  allow  yourself  to 
judge  by  outward  appearance  ;  nor 
let  any  agreeable  prospect  either  in 
the  affluent  or  the  indigent,  incite 
you  to  wish  yourself  in  the  condition 
of  another ;  since  you  may  be  assured,, 
that  state  in  which  you  are  placed  is 
the  best  suited  to  you.  Higher  wis- 
dom than  our's  directs  every  event; 
and  it  is  well  we  are  not  left  to  de- 
termine our  own  situation/' — "  \" 
said  Master  Sedley,  "  as  I  am  now 
convinced,  have  indeed  reason  to  be 
satisfied  ;  but  sure  Tony,  exposed  to 
the  world  without  a  friend,  left  to 
the  savage  cruelty  of  an  inhuman 
master,  obliged  to  labour  for  his 
bread,  and  to  starve  when  he  has 
earned  it,— surely,  Sir,  he  may  wish 
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to  change,  and  not  be  blamable  for 
being  discontented."  (f  No  one,  my 
dear/'  returned  Mr.  Graves,  "  can 
stand  excused  for  murmuring  against 
Providence  when  we  know  that  the 
world  is  not  left  to  the  confusion  of 
chance.  We  have  reason  to  be  easy 
under  the  most  afflictive  circum- 
stances. Tony  wished  to  be  in 
your  place  on  Monday  ;  and  had  he 
been  metamorphosed  in  person  and 
situation,  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  former  state  in  his  mind,  he 
would  probably  for  some  time  have 
been  much  happier.  But  supposing 
him  to  have  had  your  ideas,  he 
would  have  been,  as  you  then 
styled  yourself,  c  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world;'  and  even 
wished  for  that  very  state  which  now 
excites  all  your  compassion.  The 
miseries  of  poverty  are  great :  they 
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call  for  your  pity  :  they  have  a  right 
to    expect    your    relief.      But    this 
world  is    not  the  only  hope  of  the 
good.     Riches  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  your  own  property.     They 
are  lent   you  to   be  well  bestowed. 
Every  one  is  accountable  for  his  por- 
tion,   be  it   great  or   small.      You 
have  now  only  a  few  shillings,  or  it 
may  be  a   guinea  at  your  disposal. 
As   you  use   the  little  you  have  at 
present,    in    all    probability   in    the 
same   manner  you   will   bestow  the 
possessions  you  will  have  in  future. 
Accustom  yourself,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider you  should  lay  by   a  part  of 
your  small  stock  to  relieve  the  poor 
now,    and  you  will  find    increasing 
pleasure  in  the  power  of  being  more 
liberal  hereafter.     Our  vices,    Wil- 
liam, in  every  state  will  be  produc- 
tive of  misery.     No  situation  is  ner 
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cessarily  unhappy.     If  the  rich  are 
wicked,    they   can   have   no    enjoy- 
ment;  and  the  same  cause  will  add 
double  distress  to  poverty.     Tony's 
master   is  drunken,  passionate,  and 
prodigal.     He  wastes  his  small  gains 
at  the  ale-house,  beats  his  apprentice 
without  reason,  abuses  his  wife,  and 
injures   his   children.      This   causes 
misery  to  himself  and  to  his  whole 
family.     But  these  evils  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  attendant  upon  po- 
verty :    they    would  equally  destroy 
the  felicity  of  the  man  of  fortune. 
A  bad   temper   spoils  the   relish  of 
every     enjoyment :      a     good     one 
sweetens   the  toils  of  labour ;    nay, 
can  mitigate  sorrow,   sickness,   and 
want. — I  called  the  day  before  yes- 
terday on  a  poor  family  who  live  in 
a  cottage  adjoining  to  Tony's  mas- 
ter.      Mr.   Scrapewell,    just   risen 
o  3 
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from   a  neat  but    shabby  bed,   wag 
placed  in  an  old  wicker  chair  on  one 
side  the  door,  to  feel  the  refreshment 
of  the  air  ;  while  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
appeared  busy  in  putting  the  roc^ 
in  order ;  and  when  I  entered  was 
sweeping  the  sand  on  the  floor  with 
a  little  heath  broom.     Another  girl 
was  picking  some  parsley,  which  she 
put  into  a  basin  of  water,  or  pipkin 
I  believe  they  call  it,  for  it  had  yel- 
low  stripes   and   black   spots   upon 
it,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
if  I  had  not  afterwards  thrown   it 
down    by   accident    and    broke    it. 
Three  or  four  other  children  were 
playing   about;    and  the  youngest, 
near  six  months  old,,  was  asleep  in  a 
cradle,  which  he  rocked  every  now 
and    then    with    his    foot.       They 
placed  a  seat  for  me,  and  I  inquired 
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Iiow  large  a  family  he  had  ?  tf  O  \ 
Sir,"  replied  he, ff  we  have  nine ;  and 
that  is  my  eldest.  We  struggle 
hard ;  for  it  is  a  great  many  to 
maintain.  My  first  four  put  us  al- 
most out  of  heart,  as  my  wife  had 
them  very  fast,,  and  used  to  grieve, 
and  fret,,  and  vex  herself  to  think 
where  we  should  get  bread ;  but  I 
told  her  God  would  fit  the  back  to 
the  burthen,  or  the  burthen  to  the 
back  ;  and  I  tried  to  comfort  her  all 
I  could,  and  used  to  say,  Why 
lookee  now,  geckey  !  when  we  were 
alone  we  did  but  live,  and  when  we 
had  one  child  we  could  do  no  more  ; 
so  I  trust  if  we  have  a  dozen  we  shall 
do  as  much.  But  yet,  Sir,  I  own 
my  own  heart  failed  me,  when  I 
thought  how  fast  money  went  out, 
and  how  slow  it  came  in,  though  1 
worked.,  and  worked  my  fingers  to 
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the  bone,  yet  I  prayed  God  to  bless 
us,,    and  hitherto,    though   we   have 
been  driven   to  many  a  hard  pinch, 
thanks  to  his  mercy,  we  have  kept 
out  of  the  workhouse ;    and  often 
when  I  have  been   at  my  last  far- 
thing, and  we  have  lived  within  an 
inch  of  starving,  he  has  raised  us  up 
some    unexpected    friend,     and   we 
have  jogged  on  again  much  as  usual. 
So  this  has  taught  me  never  to  de- 
spair ;    and  I  am  determined  to  put 
the  best  foot  forward,   and  hope  we 
shall  do  again  yet,  though  I  have 
been  laid  up  with  an  ague  and  fever 
these   six  weeks."— As   he   finished 
this  account  his  wife  returned  from 
the  field  with  her  gown  on  her  arm, 
her  green  stays  left  open  on  account 
of  the   heat,  and   her  cap   tied   up 
over  her  head.     She  looked  hot  in- 
deed ;  and  dropping  me  a  courtesy  as 
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she  entered,  affectionately  inquired 
after  her  husband  :  then  taking  up 
the  infant,  kissed  it,  suckled  it,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  girls  to  nurse, 
while  she  went  back  again  to  her 
labour,  after  eating  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  bread  and  cheese.  Love,  har- 
mony, neatness,  good  humour,  civi- 
lity, and  kindness,  dwell  in  their 
little  cot,  and  yet,  William,  their 
riches  are  not  greater  than  the  chim- 
ney-sweeper's. Virtue  and  economy 
only  make  the  difference.  While 
the  one  squanders  his  small  gain  at 
the  ale-house,  the  other  is  laying  up 
every  farthing  as  a  provision  for  his 
children ;  and  his  good  conduct 
ensures  him  assistance  and  protec- 
tion from  all  who  know  him.  Add 
to  this  one  consideration  which  is 
more  than  all  the  rest,  that  the  bles- 
sing of  Heaven  will  attend  the  good, 
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and  keep  that  mind  in  peace  which 
is  staid  on  its  support." 

As  Mr.  Graves  concluded  this 
sentence,  Mr.  Sedley  softly  opened 
the  door.  fc  I  thought  you  had  been 
asleep.  Sir/'  said  he,  ce  or  I  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner.  I  am 
afraid  this  young  man  has  disturbed 
you/'  ff  O  \  not  at  all/'  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  ff  his  company  is 
always  a  cordial  to  me.  I  forget 
the  infirmities  of  age  when  I  see  my 
children  and  grandchildren  round 
me  ;  and  I  am  sorry  we  must  so 
soon  part  from  William  as  you  men- 
tioned this  morning/'  <l  He  must 
go  to  school  this  week/'  said  his 
father.  Cf  We  shall  all  grieve  to 
lose  him  ;  but  his  learning  cannot 
be  neglected.  He  will  not  wish,  I 
hope,  to  waste  this  most  important 
part  of  his  life  without  its  due  im- 
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provement ;  and  now  is  the  time  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  every  future 
excellence/'  <c  But  is  not  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  then/'  replied  the 
melancholy  Sedley,  "  is  not  that  the 
most  essential  point  ?  and  I  am  sure 
if  I  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  I  do  not  in  the  science  of 
Virtue  :  and  pray  of  what  use  is  it  to 
learn  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  ? 
that  Arachne  was  converted  into  a 
spider,,  Narcissus  transformed  to  a 
flower, — that  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
were  turned  into  mulberry  trees, — 
and  the  rest  of  the  fabulous  stories 
of  the  poets  ?  What  is  it  to  me  that 
./Eneas  went  to  Carthage, — that  Dido 
stabbed  herself  when  he  departed 
thence  ;  or  that  he  afterward,  con- 
quered in  the  engagement  with 
Turnus ;  and  the  rest  of  the  history 
with  which  we  are  plagued  in  Vir- 
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gil?  And  as  to  the  care  of  my 
morals,  I  am  under  much  greater 
temptations,  from  the  bad  examples 
of  my  schoolfellows.,  and  from  want- 
ing the  kind  advice  of  my  friends, 
than  I  could  be  at  home.  And  as  I 
am  not  designed  either  for  a  clergy- 
man or  counsellor,  I  do  not  see  any 
great  necessity  for  my  learning  so 
very  much."  (c  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  thus  averse  to  study,"  said  his 
father,  fe  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  your  appearance  in  life. 
Do  you  consider,  that  without  a  cul- 
tivated understanding,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Homer,  Virgil,  Te- 
rence, Ovid,  and  those  authors  whom 
you  seem  so  much  to  despise ;  you 
can  never  make  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  men  of  sense.  By  the 
perusal  of  history  you  will  learn  to 
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distinguish  truth  from  fable,  and  to 
know  what  part  is  founded  on  fact, 
and  what  on  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.  These  authors  will  store  your 
mind  with  images  the  most  sublime 
and  beautiful,  assist  your  judgment 
and  form  your  taste:  since  their 
works  have  been  esteemed  the  model 
for  composition  in  all  succeeding 
times.  Without  a  constant  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  improve  in  read- 
ing and  understanding  them,  you 
will  be  ignorant  of  those  subjects 
which  every  author  refers  to  ;  which 
are  frequently  the  foundation  of  con- 
versation, and  which  afford  hints  to 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  for  their 
finest  pieces.  You  will  stare  with 
stupid  wonder  at  every  object  of  this 
kind  that  you  meet  with,  unknowing 
to  what  they  refer,  or  what  they 
mean  to  represent.  Besides,  as  the 
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Heathen  Mythology.,  or  account  of 
their  Gods,  is  connected  with  this 
study,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  it.  Many 
things  that  now  appear  absurd  in- 
the  account  of  their  worship,  had  in 
their  original  a  deeper  moral :  this 
though  idle  boys  may  not  understand 
or  search  for,  it  would  much  im- 
prove you  to  be  taught.  When  you 
read  that  Minerva  the  Goddess  of 
wisdom  was  produced  out  of  Jupi- 
ter's brain  ;  the  poets  intended  to 
represent  by  it,  that  the  wit  and  in- 
genuity of  man  did  not  invent  the 
useful  sciences,  which  were  for  uni- 
versal advantage  derived  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter ;  that  is,  from  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  from  whence  not  only  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  also  pro- 
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ceed.  The  helm,  the  shield,  and  all 
the  different  symbols  which  belong 
to  her  character  have  each  their  par- 
ticular meaning :  to  instance  to  you 
only  in  one  of  them.  The  owl,  a 
bird  supposed  to  see  in  the  dark, 
was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  painted 
upon  her  images,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  a  wise  man,  who  scattering 
and  dispelling  the  clouds  of  igno- 
rance and  error,  is  clear-sighted 
when  others  are  stark  blind.  So 
you,  who  take  all  the  fictions  of  the 
poets  for  nonsense  and  folly,  would, 
if  you  had  learning  to  comprehend 
their  meaning,  not  only  be  enter- 
tained with  their  beauties,  but  im- 
proved by  the  moral  they  contain. 
The  more  you  know,  and  the  greater 
proficiency  you  make  in  study,  the 
higher  pleasure  will  it  afford  you; 
but  while  you  consider  your  lessons 
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as  tasks  which  you  are  to  get  by 
heart.,  and  what  will  be  of  no  use  to 
you  in  future,  you  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  your  education,  are  unhap- 
py now,  and  will  be  despised  and 
contemned  hereafter.  A  gentleman 
should  be  still  more  superior  by  his 
merit  than  his  fortune  :  his  know- 
ledge should  be  more  general  and 
diffusive  than  is  required  for  any  pro- 
fession whatever.  He  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  great  authors  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  under- 
stand the  constitution  and  laws  of 
his  own  country ;  and  by  the  con- 
templation of  every  noble  character, 
learn  to  form  his  own  to  perfection. 
Do  not,  therefore,  entertain  so  mean 
an  opinion  of  yourself,  or  your  fu- 
ture consequence,  as  to  rely  on  your 
estate  alone  for  respect.  Let  reli- 
gion be  your  guide  and  chief  study  ; 
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but  let  history,  poetry,  with  every 
branch  of  polite  and  useful  learning, 
be  considered  as  essential  to  your 
education.'* — 

Here  ceased  Mr.  Sedley,  and  his 
son  looked  down  in  timid  silence, 
fearful  he  had  offended  his  friends 
by  the  indifference  he  had  expressed 
for  his  exercise.  Mr.  Graves,  how- 
ever, encouraged  him,  by  kindly 
adding,  ce  When  you  have  mastered 
the  first  steps,  you  will  mount  up- 
ward with  alacrity.  The  beginning 
of  every  attempt  is  difficult ;  but  be 
of  good  courage ;  persevere,  and 
you  will  find  it  afterwards  pleasant, 
easy  and  agreeable." 

During  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion Jeffery  Squander  had  called  to 
invite  William  to  dine  with  him,  and 
.afterwards  to  return  to  school  in  his 
father's  coach ;  and  Mrs.  Sedley  now 
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introduced  the  young  gentleman  up 
stairs.  The  offer  was  so  convenient 
(as  it  was  before  intended  he  should 
go  back  the  next  morning)  that  it 
was  accepted  with  satisfaction  by  all 
but  the  person  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned. Yet  poor  Sedley  was 
ashamed  to  express  his  reluctance 
while  in  company  with  his  school- 
fellow ;  and  made  no  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  The  tears,  however, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  suppress, 
would  officiously  start  into  his  eyes. 
— His  father  patted  him  on  the  back, 
and  said,  cc  it  would  make  but  a  few 
hours  difference." — His  grandfather 
streaked  his  cheek  as  he  turned 
round  towards  the  window  to  hide 
his  emotion.  This  affected  him  still 
more,  and  his  mother  letting  fall 
her  scissars,  he  picked  them  up  ; 
but  as  she  was  stooping  for  them  at 
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the  same  time,  he  saw  that  her  eyes 
showed  equal  concern ;  which,  un- 
willing to  have  observed,  she  had 
not  immediately  wiped  away,  and  he 
received  a  tear  upon  his  hand. — It 
was  necessary  he  should  immedi- 
ately retire  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture. He  was  spared  the  pain  of 
taking  leave  of  his  brother  and 
sister,  they  happening  to  be  from 
home  ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
much  regretted,  as  they  would  not 
return  till  the  evening. 

When  he  had  given  a  little  in- 
dulgence to  his  grief  in  private,  he 
returned  to  his  friends,  and  endea- 
voured to  assume  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  than  suited  the  afflic- 
tion of  his  mind.  But  he  remem- 
bered the  chimney-sweeper,  and 
tried  to  be  satisfied.  At  length  his 
companion  being  impatient,  he  was. 
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obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  oi 
his  beloved  relations,  and  followed 
by  their  affectionate  wishes  for  his 
welfare,  accompanied  Jeffery  Squan- 
der with  a  melancholy  heart  to  dinner, 
and  to  SCHOOL. 


THE    END. 
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24.  Happy  Family;    or,   The  Memoirs  of  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Norton. — Is. 

25.  History  of  Primrose  Pretty  face. — Is. 

26.  Histories   of  more   Children  than  One  ;    or,  Goodness 
better  than  Beauty. — Is. 

27.  Hoi y  day  Present.     By  M.  P.— 1*. 

28.  Imperial  Primer. — 6rf. 

29.  -Jemima  Placid. — 1*. 

30.  La  Bagatelle,  intended  to  introduce  Children  of  Three 
or  Four  Years  old  to  some  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language. 
—2  vols.,  3*. 

31.  Leicester's,  Mrs.,  School.— 4*. 

32.  Little  Stories  for  Little  Folks ;  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  one, 
two,  and  three  Syllables. — Is. 

33.  The  History  of  a  great  many  Little  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Four  and  Five  Years  of  Age.     ByM.  P. — Is. 

34.  Memoirs  of  a  Peg  Top.     By  S.  S. — 1*. 

35.  Norton's,  Mrs.,  Story  Book. — Is. 

36.  Life  and  Perambulations  of  a  Mouse. — 2  vols.,  2*. 

37.  Parents  Christmas-box  and  New  Year's  Gift ;  containing 
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the  various    Predictions    of  the    Prophets   respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  1*. 

38.  Present  for  a  Good  Boy. — Is. 

39.  Present  for  a  Good  Girl. — Is. 

40.  Puzzle  for  a  Curious  Girl. — 2f.  6d. 

41.  Rational  Dame;  or,  Hints  towards  supplying  Prattle  for 
Children,  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Animal  Creation. 
With  nine  copperplates,  full  of  figures.  By  Mrs.  Teachwell. — 3f. 

42.  Rational  Sports,  in  Dialogues,  passing  among  the  Chil- 
dren of  a  Family  :  designed  as  a  slight  Specimen  of  the  Method 
which  it  is  believed  would  succeed  in  leading  Children  to  a  Relish 
for  Knowledge.     By  the  Same. — Is.  6d. 

43.  Robinson  Crusoe. — With  16  plates,  4s.  6d. 

44.  Sandford  and  Merton. — 1  vol.,  4*. 

45.  Sandford  and  Merton.— 2  vols.,  8s. 

46.  Short  Conversations;    or,  An  Easy  Road  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame. — 1*. 

47.  Tales  for  Youth.— 2*.  6d. 

48.  Teachwell's,  Mrs.,  Spelling  Book, — 2*. 
4,9.  Telemachus — U. 

50.  Belisarius. — Is. 

51.  Lowndes's  new  and  complete  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  by 
Question  and  Answer. — 6s. 

52.  A  Description  of  more  than  Three  Hundred  Animals, 
embellished  with  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  En- 
gravings  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,   Serpents,  and  Insects, 
copied  from  Nature,  and  engraved  with  taste  and  accuracy. 
—5s.  6d. 

53.  An  Abstract  of  the  History  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  ;  with  Questions  for  Examination, 
and  a  Sketch  of  Scripture  Geography,  illustrated  with  Maps. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Turner.— Half-bound,  2s.  6d. 

54.  Cortez  ;  or,  The  Conquest  of  Mexico :  as  related  by  a 
Father  to  his  Children,  and  designed  for  the  Instruction  of 
Youth.     Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  H.  Campe,  by 
Elizabeth  Helme.— 5s.  6d> 
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55.  Columbus;    or,  The  Discovery  of  America.     By  the 
same  Author. — 5*.  6rf. 

56.  Pizarro;    or,  The  Conquest  of  Peru.     By  the  same 
Author.— 5s.  6rf. 

57.  A  Familiar  History  of  England,  by  Question  and  An- 
swer.   Embellished  with   Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns,  neatly 
engraved  on  Wood. — 3s.  Gd. 

58.  The  Young  Ladies'  New  Guide  to  Arithmetic  ;  containing 
the  common  Rules  and  Questions  on  Domestic  Affairs,  with  the 
Applications  of  each  Rule,  the  Method   of  making   Bills   of 
Parcels,    Recepits,   Notes,   &c.     By   Mr.    Joan    Greig.— 8th 
edition,  <2s. 

By  Mr.  and  Miss  EDGEWORTH. 

1 .  Early  Lessons. — 2  vols.  neatly  half-bound,  5$. 

2.  Continuation  of  Early  Lessons. — 2  vols.  half-bound,  6s. 

3.  The  Parent's  Assistant— 6  vols.  half-bound,  12s. 

4.  Moral  Tales.— 3  vols.  12mo.  boards,  10s.  6d. 

5.  Popular  Tales. — 3  vols.  12mo.  boards,  12s. 

C.  Poetry  explained.     For  the  use  of  young  people — 12tno. 
bound,  3s. 

7.  Readings  in  Poetry. — 18mo.  half  bound,  3s. 

By  Mrs.  BARBAULD  and  Dr.  AIKIN. 

1.  Evenings  at  Home ;   or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened  ; 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Amusement  of  Young  Persons. — 6  vols.  half-bound, 
10s.  6d. 

2.  Lessons  for  Children,  from  Two  to  Four  Years  of    age 
in  four  parts,  9d.  each — or  bound  together,  35.  6d. 

3.  Hymns  in  Prose;  for  Children. — The  Sixteenth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,  Is.  6d. 

4.  Arts  of  Life:— 1.  Of  Providing  Food ;    2.  Of  Providing 
Clothing;    3.  Of  Providing  Shelter -.—described  in  a  Series  of 
Letters,  for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.— half-bound,  &. 
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5.  The  Female  Speaker :  or,  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  in  Prose 
and  Verse ;  selected  from  the  best  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Young  Women. — I2mo.  bound,  5s. 

6.  Natural  History  of  the  Year,  being  an  Enlargement  of 
the    Calendar   of   Nature.      By  Mr.   Arthur  Aikin — 12mO. 
boards,  3s. 

7.  Juvenile  Correspondence ;  or,  Letters  designed  as  Exam- 
ples of  the  Epistolary  Style,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes.     By 
Miss  Aikin — 18mo.  half  bound,  2s.  6d, 

8.  The  Woodland  Companion  ;  or,  A  Description  of  British 
Trees;   with  some  Account  of  their  Uses.      Illustrated  with 
Twenty-eight   Plates  of  Trees  from  Drawings  from  Nature. — 
Second  Edition,  elegantly  and  strongly  half-bound,  9s. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE. 

1.  Scientific  Dialogues;    intended  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People  :  in  which  the  F;rst  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  are  fully  explained  ; 
comprising  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Optics  and  Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Galvanism. — 6  vol's 
half-bound,  15s. 

2.  A  Companion  to  the  Scientific  Dialogues;  or,  The  Tutor's 
Assistant  and  Pupil's  Manual   in  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  ;  containing  a  complete  set  of  Questions,  and  other 
Exercises,  for  the  Examination  of  Pupils,  in  the  said  Volumes 
of  Scientific  Dialogues,  and  forming  a  Seventh  Volume  of  that 
Work.     To  which  is  added,  A  Compendium  of  the  principal 
Facts  under  each  Department  of  Science. — half  bound,  2s.  6d, 

3.  Dialogues  on  Chemistry,  intended  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  Young  People  :  in  which  the  First  Principles 
of  that   Science  are  fully  explained.     To  which  are  added, 
Questions  and  other  Exercises  for  the  Examination  of  Pupils. — 
3  vols.  9s. 

4.  Letters  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry, Anatomy,  Phisiology,  and  other  Branches  of  Science 
pertaining  to  the  Material  World.     Illustrated  with  1 9  Plates—' 
12  mo.  boards,  10s.  6d. 

5.  Dialogues  on  the  Microscope,  intended  for  the  Instruction 
..and  Entertainment  of  Young  Persons,  desirous  of  investigating 
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the  Wonders  of  the  Minuter  parts  of  the  Creation  :  containing 
an  account  of  the  Principles  of  Vision ;  and  of  the  Construction 
and  Management  of  the  most  improved  and  generally  useful 
Microscopes. — Illustrated  with  ten  Plates — 2  vols.  12  mo.  half- 
bound,  7s. 

6.  Catechism  of  Nature,  improved  and  enlarged.    The  Tenth 
Edition,  Is.  6d. 

"  Read  Nature,  Nature  is  a  Friend  to  Truth."       YOUNG. 

By  Miss  PEACOCK. 

1.  A  Visit  for  a  Week;   or,  Hints  on  the  Improvement  of 
Time;    containing  Original   Tales,   Anecdotes   from  Natural 
and  Moral   History,    &c.   designed  for  the   Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  Youth — 12mo.  bound,  4s. 

2.  The  Little  Emigrant,  interspersed   with  Anecdotes  and 
Instructive  Conversations — 12mo.  bound,  3s.  6d. 

3.  Ambrose    and  Eleanor;    or,    The    Adventures   of  Two 
Children  deserted  on  au  uninhabited  Island. — Third  Edition, 
1 2mo.  bound,  3s.  6d. 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Six  Princes  of  Babylon,  in  their  Travels 
to  the  Temple  of  Virtue. — 12mo.  bound,  3S.  6d. 

5.  The  Knight  of  the  Rose;   an  Allegorical  Tale.      De- 
signed for  the  Amusement  and  Moral  Instruction  of  Youth. 
Second  Edition,  I2mo.  bound,  4*. 

6.  Friendly  Labours  \  or,  Tales  and  Dramas  for  the  Amuse- 
ment and  Instruction  of  Youth.-— 2  vols,  J2rao.  bound,  10*. 

By  Mrs.  TRIMMER. 
Neto  and  improved  Editions  of  the  following : — 

1.  Scripture  History. — With  a  series  of   Prints,  2  vols., 
sewed,  2s. 

2.  The  Old  Testament. — With  Prints,  2  rols.,  4$. 

3.  The  New  Testament. — With  Prints,  2  vols.,  4*. 

4.  The  History  of  England.— With  Printr,  3  vols,,  5s.  6d« 

5.  Ancient  History. — With  Prints,  2  vols.,  4s. 

6.  History  of  Rome, — With  Prints,  2  vols.  4*. 
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